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GAGE,   MAJ.   ALBERT  E. 


1,: 


CIVIL  WAR  HERO, 
98,  RECOUNTS  HIS 
JUNGLE  0ATTLES 

Maj.  Albert  Edward  Gage,  the  only 
one  of  the  thousands  of  Chicago  men 
and  boys  answering  Lincoln's  call  for 
volunteers  in  1861  who  was  able  to 
attend,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  the 
annual  Lincoln  meeting  of  the  Lin- 
coln Park  Kiwanis  club  in  the  Mor- 
rison hotel  Terrace  Garden  yester- 
day. 

Maj,  Gage,  now  98  years  old,  said 
he  had  had  his  share  of  jungle  fight- 
ing that  may  not  have  been  as  un- 
healthy as  Guadalcanal  but  was  near- 
ly as  dangerous.  For  two  years,  with 
the  Union  "army  of  the  frontier"  in 
the  Missouri  Ozarks,  Gage  said  there 
was  not  an  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
that  he  did  not  hear  a  rifle  shot. 

He  claimed  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  target  for  a  machinegun  in 
the  Civil  war,  a  rebel  "  pepper  box " 
opening  up  on  him  while  on  guard 
duty.  He  finally  silenced  it  with  a 
well  aimed  bullet.  Gage  said  that  in 
his  Ozark  campaigning  he  fought  be- 
side Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur's  fa- 
ther, later  Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  Mac- 
Arthur.  It  was  two  weeks  after  their 
opening  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Ark., 
that  news  of  the  event  reached  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  "  even  tho  The 
Tribune  was  pretty,  fast  then,  too," 
said  Gage. 

Greater  emphasis  on  that  phrase 
of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address — 
"  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  " — was 
urged  by  Dr.  Lewis  Warren  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Iimj.,  Lincoln  authority  and 
principal  speaker.  He  said  study  of 
Lincoln's  speech  showed  that  he  had 
full  appreciation  of  the  world-wide 
purpose  of  democracy.  i  i   . 
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BY   THE   REV.    CHARLES   A.    GAGE. 

[Chaplain   and  Fipld   Secretary  of   the   Illinois  Masonic 
Hospital.  Chicagro.] 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  in  one  of  his  great  biogra- 
phies, says:  "As  certain  lilies  draw  their  colors 
from  the  subtle  qualities  of  the  soil  hidden  beneath 
the  waters  upon  which  they  float,  so  are  men  pro- 
foundly affected  by  the  obscure  and  insensible  in- 
fluences  which    surround   their  youth!" 

Perhaps   no   person    illustrates   this   truth   more 
than    Abraham    Lincoln,    whose    anniversary    of 
birth   is   celebrated    next   Tuesday,    Feb.    12.      The  II 
answer  to  much  in  his  life  is  found  in  a  story  of  j 
the   insensible   influences   which    have    surrounded  |j 
the  life  of  the  man  and  his  progenitors. 

The  Lincoln  family  back  in  the  revolutionary 
days  were  pronounced  Quakers,  as  was  also  the 
grandfather  of  President  Lincoln.  His  mother 
also  came  from  about  the  same  settlement  in  Vir- 
ginia and  was  possessed  of  a  peculiarly  gentle, 
shy,  yet  trusting  nature,  and  transmitted  to  her 
son  his  very  best  qualities.  Her  biographer  pays 
her  the  high  compliment  of  having  loved  into  the 
heart  of  her  barefoot  twelve  year  old  son  a  sense 
of  God  and  duty  which  her  death  seemed  to  ac- 
centuate and  made  forever  blessed  her  memory 
to  him. 

Let  us  look  at  this  inborn  Quaker  soul,  shocked 
by    the   death   of   his   mother,    suddenly    projected 
into  the  solitude  of  the  forest  and  left  alone  with 
his  meditation.     His  thoughts  were  of  his  mother. 
The  itinerant  preaching  of  his  day  made  emphasis 
upon   the   supernatural  and   occult  and  his   heart 
had  been  stirred  with  the  thought  of  heaven  and 
happiness    and    mother    which    he    said   so    many 
times  in  after  life  that  he  had  always  hoped  might 
be  true.     He  was  rather   too  thoughtful  of   these 
things  to  be  carried  away  by  the  fervency  of  the 
'revivalist  of  his  day,  and  because  he  was  slow  to  . 
accept   all   that   was   preached   was    put   down    as 
rather  a  nonbeliever,  although   it  developed  later  j 
1  that  he  was  a  true  believer  in  the   real  things  of  j 
life  as  his  state  papers  and  letters  continually  re-  j 
vealed.  ;  ■  ■%■! 

He  loved  nature  and  nature  loved  him,  and 
whether  the  story  of  the  pig  mired  in  the  puddle 
was  true  or  false,  such  a  man  as  Lincoln  would 
be  moved  to  compassion  for  the  lowly  creature  of 
his  Creator.  He  was  a  seeker  after  truth  and  very 
early  in  his  young  manhood  sought  for  it  in 
men  and  books  and  nature. 

Without  doubt  his  model  of  American  manhood 
was  George  Washington.  He  was  imbued  with 
Weems'  conception  of  Washington  and  throughout 
his  whole  career  gave  evidence  of  it.  In  his  ad- 
dress at  Philadelphia  on  Feb.  22,  1861,  on  his  way 
to  .Washington  for  his  inauguration,  the  estimate 
he  gave  of  the  character  of  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try forever  sets  at  naught  any  doubt  upon  that 
bubject.  A  greater  contrast  in  personal  appear- 
ance could  hardly  be  imagined.  Here  is  a  back- 
woodsman with  his  coonskin  cap,  buckskin  shirt 
and  homespun  breeches  studying  to  be  like  Wash- 
ington, who  was  nothing  if  he  were  not  a  bewigged, 
ruffle  shirted,  silk  brocaded,  satin  trousered,  silk 
stockinged  English  gentleman.  Lincoln  saw  noth- 
ing of  himself  in  this  comparison  as  he  saw  noth- 
ing of  the  clothes  in  Washington.  The  father  of 
his  country  and  maker .  of  the  constitution  and 
gentleman  of  his  day  was  the  personal  inspiration 
of  his  youth. 

His  early  reading,  turned  his  mind  toward  the 
spiritual.  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "  ^Esop's  Fables," 
"  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  the  Bible  all  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  his  futures  which  could  never  be  effaced  and 


without  doubt  contributed  much  toward  determin- 
ing his  taste  in  literature.  As  Washington  was  his 
ideal  of  living  manhood^  so  the  character  por- 
trayed by  John  Bunyan  and  the  essence  of  life 
as  depicted  in  the  Psalms  of  David  became  an 
ideal  in  spiritual  attainment  which  asserted  itself 
in  conduct  and  thought,  and  which  may  be  traced 
through  his  speeches  and  letters. 

While  living  in  Springfield  he  chose  from  the 
library  of  his  brother-in-law,  Ninian  W.  Edwards, 
a  little  book  entitled  "  Vestiges  of  Creation — with 
a  Sequel,"  and  having  devoured  its  contents,  upon 
returning  it  to  its  proper  place  on  the  bookshelf, 
he  addressed  Mr.  Edwards  by  saying,  "  Ninian,  I 
thank  you  for  this  book;  it  has  saved  my  faith  in 
God."  This  is  a'  mere  incident  but  it  reveals  the 
.taste  of  the  man. 

.-  .Thp.^cleiiXh  .  of\  Ilia- T**ioti«5r-  'torrvporo<l     Ula     tdXllcr- 

life  and  the  death  Of  Ann  Rutledge — the  love  of 
all  his  loves — softened  his  maturing  life.  He  came 
back  from  a  flatboat  trip  to  the  New  Orleans  slave 
market  with  a  great  conviction  as  the  purpose  of 
his  life. 

All  these  influences  conspired  to  produce  in  him 
the  quality  of  character  we  call  integrity— than 
which  there  is  no  greater.  He  weighed  his  deci- 
sions by  the  inexorable,  rule  of  right.  Upon  one 
occasion  Mr.  Herndon,  his  law  partner,  chided  him 
with  being  too  conscientious,  whereupon  he  re- 
marked: "That  is  not  it.  Is  it  right?  "  Only  a 
man  with  such  a  motto  and  a  like  conception  of 
duty  could  come  to  the  end  of  life  as  he  did  with 
his  integrity  untarnished  by  compromise.  The  in- 
fluence of  political  hatred  and  sectional  strife  only 
made   him   more   sure   of   himself. 

The  early  biographers  of  Lincoln  were  too  close 
to  him  for  a  proper  perspective  of  his  real  worth. 
Some  of  those  who  gave  us  rather  unhappy  inci- 
dents pf  his  career  and  family  were  among  the 
disappointed  office  seekers,  and  it  has  been 
charged  that  maybe  many  unnecessary  state- 
ments were  made  by  one  or  two  half  crazed  by 
drink,  anger,  and  resentment  at  what  looked  to 
.them  to  be  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  Lincoln.  Re- 
search and  new  light  upon  Abraham  Lincoln  have 
disproved  many  of  them.  Mr.  Lincoln  never  dis- 
cussed at  any  length  his  family  or  his  home  life, 
but  was  content  to  leave  to  wagging  tongues 
whatever  imagination  suggested. 

He  knew  how  to  make  right  choices  and  was 
never  ruled  by  mere  force  of  circumstances.  When 
he  called  to  his  assistance  his  first  cabinet  he  did 
so  to  the  consternation  of  many  of  the  political 
leaders  who  prophesied  failure.  Born  with  a  con- 
ciliatory disposition,  he  more  than  once  thwarted 
his  cabinet  in  a  course  that  seems  now  could  have 
resulted  only  in  disaster.  Backgrounded  by  inher- 
itance, he  sought  as  a  pertinent  principle  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  Bereaved 
at  the  total  collapse  of  all  that  was  lovely  in  his 
(already  too  circumscribed  world,  he  sought 
strength  and  comfort  in — "  Why  Should  the  Spirit 
lof  Mortal  Be  Proud?  "  Bulwarked  by  the  environ- 
ment of  a  spiritual  sense,  he  could  write  the 
emancipation  proclamation.  Beset  with  the  prob- 
lem of  humanity,  he  could  say  at  Gettysburg — 
"  With  malice  toward  none  and  charity  for  all." 
Blind  to  selfishness,  he  could  write  a  pardon  and 
Irestore  a  son  to  an  unhappy  mother.  Belittled 
by  his  enemies,  he  could  be  great  in  his  forgive- 
ness. Befriended  by  only  a  few,  he  came  to  the 
igreat  sustaining  friendship  of  God.  Believed  in 
by  those  whom  he  loved  and  trusted,  he  could 
bear  a  nation's  burden.  Blessed  by  a  race  for 
kindness,  he  is  more  blessed  by  mankind  for  his 
faithfulness  to  a  purpose.  These  are  the  things 
[that  make  him  great,  .^j? 
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a  BEMINISCENCE  OF  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 

BY  MBS.  FBANCE8  D.  GAGE. 

During  the  winter  of  1864,  just  after  the 
holidays,  it  was  my  good  fortune  (I  thought 
it  a  bad  fortune  then)  to  he  one  of  an  excur- 
sion party  from  Springfield,  111.,  to  Chicago, 
and  back,  the  party  consisting  of  the  Illinois 
legislature,  prominent  citizens,  and  ladies. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  as  showing  the  ad- 
vanced spirit  of  the  age,  to  say  how  I  be* 
came  one  of  that  company. 

I  had  made  a  speech,  by  permission,  in 
the  Hall  of  Representatives,  on  the  then 
most  obnoxious  of  all  subjects,  "  Woman's 
Bights."  It  was  a  courageous  thing  to  stand 
alone  fn  such  a  crowd,  and  declare  that "  all 
just  governments  derive  their  power  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,"  and  that 
"  taxation  without  representation  was  tyr- 
anny." 

In  1854,  no  Dr.  Tyng,  Bishop  Simpson, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Theodore  Tilton, 
Stuart  Mill,  or  Victor  Hugo  had  blown  his 
trumpet  in  the  ear  of  the  world  in  behalf  of 
universal  suffrage;  but  the  members  and 
the  people  heard  me  nespectfully,  for  all  that 
"  No  disputing  the  argument,"  said  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Snyder,  speaker  of  the  House, 
"  though  we  doubt  the  expediency." 

I  received  a  complimentary  ticket  to  the ! 
excursion,  and  made  one  of  the  party. 
Little  did  I  think,  in  my  ignorance  and  in- 
experience, that  the  law-makers  of  the  coun- 
try could  so  abuse  their  privileges,  or  the 
confidence  of  the  simple-minded  constitu- 
ents who  had  placed  them  in  office,  as  did 
seme  of  these.  The  ladies  had  a  car  mostly 
to  themselves,  which  their  husbands  and 
friends  invaded  and  forsook  at  will. 

At  every  stopping-place,  the  people  who 
had  been  notified  of  our  coming  were  aa- 
Bembled,  and  speeches  were  made  from  the 
platforms.  Noise  and  mirth  grew  fast  and 
furious  as  we  flew  over  the  wide,  barren, 
treeless  plains.  Certain  dark,  shining  sub-  i 
etances  began  to  be  ejected  forcibly  from  the 
windows,  which,  as  they  landed  upon  the 
frozen  ground  and  flew  into  fragments,  ex- 
cited strong  suspicions  that  the  party  were 
Hot  all  strict  temperance  men. 

The  object  of  the  excursion,  as  we  were 
told,  was  to  put  the  legislature  into  a  good 
humor,  and  induce  them  to  grant  some  great 
boon  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  said  city  find- 
ing the  champagne  and  oysters.  What  the 
jpeeches  were  that  were  made  upon  those 
platforms  the  ladies  had  no  means  of  know- 
ing, for  our  car  was  far  behind  the  one  ap- 
propriated to  the  leaders  and  talkers ;  but, 
from  the  wild  shrieks  and  yells  that  went 
echoing  over  the  prairies,  we  were  led  to 
suppose  that  there  was  fun  and  low  wit,  if 
not  decency  and  sense.    All  the  way 

"  The  speeches  loud  and  louder  grew, 
me  Dotclcj  last  and  ta&tei  n.  w." 

How  the  maioritv  manaaed   to  attend   a 


dinner-party  that  night  will  be  to  the  end  of 
time  a  mystery.  But  they  did,  and  a  round 
©f  revelings  all  the  next  day,  and  the  next 
Bight  the  grand  finale,  the  supper  and  ball 
given  by  the  city  fathers.  I  saw  nothing  of 
all  this,  being  quietly  housed  with  some 
near  relatives,  who  were  not  of  these.  But 
en  the  morrow,  taking  advantage  of  my  re- 
turn ticket,  I  was  again  on  the  train,  and  in 
hearing  of  the  reveling  law-makers ! 

Oh !  what  a  sight  to  see,  my  countrymen ! 
Some  were  brought  on  board,  some  stag- 
gered on  board,  some  rolled  on  board,  some 
made  out  to  walk  straight,  but  hiccoughed 
as  they  came,  looking  up  at  the  wintry  sky 
with  red  eyes,  yawning  horribly.  These 
were  the  noisy  rowdies  of  the  upward  trip, 
now  used  up,  and  ready  to  coil  themselves 
in  the  corners  of  the  seats,  and  snore  off  the 
debauch.  Some  of  the  distressed  wives  got 
their  husbands  next  the  wall,  and  kept  them 
there,  while,  with  veils  drawn  down,  they 
listened  to,  and  tried  to  hush,  the  broken 
voice  as  it  burst  forth  in  bacchanalian  song 
©r  profane  ribaldry.  Those  that  were  staid 
and  sober  going  up  were  the  noisy  ones 
coming  down.  Even  the  moderate  drinker 
could  not  endure  a  three  days'  siege. 

At  every  stopping-place  going  up,  the 
name  of  Lincoln  was  heard  in  the  eall  for 
speakers,  and  tho  loudest  and  wildest  mirth 
was  when  he  answered  the  call.  When 
some  shout  rent  the  air  with  uncommon 
enthusiasm,  and  the  sound  of  applause  fol- 
lowed on  our  track,  lilted  above  the  clatter- 
iii;  of  wheels  and  shrieks  of  the  engine, 
some  one  would  say,  "  Abe  has  been  telling 
one  of  his  good  yarns.  What  a  fellow  he 
is !  He  carries  the  people  off  their  feet" 
Coming  down,  there  seemed  but  one  call  at 
every  station :  H Lincoln"  " Lincoln,"  " Lin- 
coln" sounded  on  the  air  and  floated  in  at  the 
windows.  The  crowds  at  the  stations  had 
troubled  their  numbers  as  we  returned,  and 
would  not  be  put  eff.  Half  the  best  speak- 
ers that  we  had  started  with  had  given  out 
— with  fatigue,  or  something  else — and  could 
not  address  the  multitudes;  and  the  tall, 
gaunt  form  of  the  "  Rail-splitter"  was  seen 
swaying  to  and  fro  from  almost  every  plat- 
form ;  and  while  the  applause  was  greater, 
if  possible,  it  seemed  everywhere  more  cour- 
teous and  subdued. 

A  member  said  to  his  wife,  "  Abe  is  talk- 
ing temperance.  How  he  does  lash  the 
wine-drinking  rascals!  There  are  not  ten 
duly  sober  men  in  the  whole  crowd ;  not  one 
but  himself  but  has  drunk  some.  No  per- 
suasion, no  influence  which  could  be 
brought  to  bear  has  induced  him  to  touch 
anything  but  cold  water ;  and,  while  all  the 
rest  are  sick,  tired  out,  and  wholly  used  up, 
he  is  as  fresh  as  when  we  started— the 
noblest  Ulinoisian  of  us  »UJi 


In  this  revival  of  the  temperance  cause  I 
rejoice  that  I  was  there ;  rejoice  that,  treas- 
j  ured  in  my  memory,  I  have  this  reminis- 
cence of  a  great  and  good  man. 

No  one  thought  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at 
that  day  as  a  leader  of  the  nation.  Other 
men  of  that  party  stood  far  in  advance  of 
him  in  public  estimation  as  astute  politicians 
and  logical  reasoners,  bidding  fair  to  reach 
the  highest  goal  of  national  power  and  honor. 
.Where  are  they  now?  The  champagne- 
bottle  did  its  work.  More  than  one  of  the 
brightest  lights  of  that  excursion  party  and 
of  the  grand  Prairie  State  "  sleep  the  sleep 
that  knows  no  waking;"  while  many 
another,  who  would  not,  like  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, put  aside  the  tempter,  have  fallen  from 
their  high  places,  and  are  only  spoken  of 
with  contempt  and  pity,  as  "  ruined  by 
drink" 
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Today  is  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  was  a  man  whose  mind  and  strength  of  char- 
acter one  can  revere. 

But  did  you  ever  stop  to  con- 
sider what  life  in  America  would 
be  like  today  had  Lincoln  been 
less  strong,  if  he  had  permitted 
the  Southern  States  to  secede 
from  the  Union  to  form  a  na- 
tion of  their  own  with  the 
United  States  cut  in  half  on  a 
border  roughly  following  Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Ok- 
lahoma, New  Mexico,  Arizona 
and  the  lower  half  of  Caliornia? 
You  probably  would  not  need 
Paul  Gallico  a  passport  to  cross  the  national 

boundary  between  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  but  your  train  would  stop  and  the  cus- 
toms officials  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America 
would  come  aboard  and  ask  you  to  open  your  lug- 
gage for  inspection. 

I  cannot  imagine  what  they  would  be  looking  for 
since  the  Confederacy  would  have  an  agricultural 
economy  as  opposed  to  the  industrial  economy  of 
the  United  States,  but  you  may  rest  assured  you 
would  be  frisked  for  something,  probably  tobacco, 
to  make  sure  you  were  not  bringing  any  competing 
northern  leaf  into  Virginia.  It  is  a  nice  little  racket, 
this  customs  frisk  at  the  border  and  no  nation  has 
ever  neglected  it.  Non-existent  as  is  our  border 
mentally  with  the  Canadians,  customs  hounds  on 
both  sides  of  the  line  work  24  hours  a  day. 

Works  Two  Ways 

Of  course,  it  would  work  both  ways.  Travelers 
coming  up  from  Georgia  or  Tennessee  would  be 
asked  to  display  their  belongings  to  the  U.  S.  cus- 
toms boys  who  would  be  looking  for  contraband 
cutlery,  nylons,  corn  liquor,  processed  cotton  and 
anything  else  we  could  think  to  stick  them  for. 

An  immigration  official  wearing  a  cap  with  a 
gold  badge  would  walk  through  the  train  poking 
his  head  into  compartments  and  asking,  "United 
States  citizens,  please."  When  you  held  up  your 
hand  he  would  ask,  "What  is  the  purpose  of  your 
Visit  to  the  Confederacy?  Pleasure,  eh?  Going  to 


Lincoln's   Birthday   Brings   Guesses 
About  Nation   If   Union   Had  Split 

Miami?  And  how  long  do  you  expect  to  remain 
there?  How  many  U.  S.  dollars  have  you  with  you? 
I  see.  Thank  you,  sir.  And  where  will  you  be  stay- 
ing in  Miami?  Thank  you.  That's  all.  Pleasant  stay 
in  the  Confederacy."  Your  southerner  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  same  mumbo-jumbo  in  Washington, 
because  when  you  have  a  border  you  have  got  to 
be  pretty  darned  official  about  it. 

Change  At  Miami 

You  might  wait  until  you  arrived  in  Miami  to 
change  your  United  States  dollars  into  Confederate 
dollars,  but  probably  for  convenience  there  would 
be  an  exchange  booth  at  Alexandria  so  that  you 
could  get  enough  Confederate  money  to  pay  for 
meals  and  tips  on  the  train.  Impossible?  Not  at  all. 
Canadian  and  American  money  is  not  interchange-- 
able.  Try  handing  somebody  a  Canadian  quarter  in 
our  town. 

How  would  we  be  getting  on  with  our  Southern 
neighbors  in  the  Confederacy?  One  wonders.  Slav- 
ery would  long  since  have  been  abandoned  in  the 
Confederacy,  but  there  might  have  been  little  love 
between  the  two  peoples  because  the  agricultural 
South  would  have  depended  upon  the  industrial 
North  to  market  its  cotton,  tobacco,  rice  and  pea- 
nuts and  it  would  have  been  a  buyers'  market  and 
the  seller  would  not  have  loved  us  for  keeping 
him  poor. 

Might  Restore  Balance 

We  might  have  kept  away  from  one  another's 
throats  until  the  Great  Discovery  that  would  have 
restored  the  balance,  the  gasoline  engine,  and  the 
Petroleum  Age.  Then  the  Confederacy  would  have 
been  rich  because  practically  every  great  oil  field 
and  oil  producing  region  in  America  is  located  in 
the  South.  Every  drop  of  gasoline  for  your  car,  or 
oil  for  your  furnace  would  bear  the  label  "Exported 
by  the  Confederate  States  of  America."  It  would 
cost  you  plenty.  Why  not?  Didn't  the  North  put 
the  screws  on  the  South  when  it  had  the  power? 
We  are  not  all  brothers,  yet. 

But  we  are  more  so  in  these  United  States  today 
than  we  would  have  been  had  Mr.  Lincoln  not  had 
a  birthday,  and  for  that  I  am  glad  with  all  my 
heart. 
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LOVED  HIS  FELLOW  MEN. 

Eloquent  in  His  Own  Peculiar  Style  in 
the  Use  of  Forceful  Saxon  Monosyllables 
—Most  Popular  "Whig-  Member  of  the 
House— Always  Used  the  Subjunctive. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  already  a  distinguished 
character  in  Illinois  when  I  came  to  the 
State  in  1837.  When  the  Legislature  met 
for  the  first  time  in  Springfield,  the  new  cap- 
ital of  the  State,  in  the  fall  of  1830,  I  was 
present  for  two  days,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  did 
not  make  himself  conspicuous  while  I  was 
there.  In  the  summer  following,  however, 
during'  the  Presidential  "  Hard  Cider  "  cam- 
paign, Mr.  Lincoln  canvassed  the  State  ef- 
fectively in  behalf  of  General  William  Henry 
Harrison,  and  it  was  when  he  visited  Mount 
Carmel,  the  county  seat  of  Wabash  County, 
that  I  became  personally  acquainted  with 
him.  His  first  address  was  delivered  in  the 
courthouse  in  the  afternoon,  when  there 
were  a  number  of  women  in  the  audience. 
He  was  tall  and  rather  ungainly  in  appear- 
ance, but  dignified  and  eloquent  in  his  own. 
peculiar  style  in  the  use  of  forceful  Saxon 
monosyllables.  His  speech  in  the  evening 
was  made  to  a  houseful  of  men  and  boys, 
when  he  seemed  to  let  himself  down  to  their 
level,  pouring  forth  a  torrent!  of  witticisms 
and  anecdotes  whicn  aroused  the  wildest 
bursts  of  applause.  Being  a  member  of  tha 
opposing-  party  I  did  not  join  in  the  hilarity, 
but  I  could  not  but  admire  the  skill,  humor, 
and  fairness  of  his  platitudes,  and  when  I 
met  him  afterward  I  was  charmed  by  his  un- 
ostentatious deportment  and  genial  man- 
ners. 

In  the  fall  of  1840  I  went  to  Springfield  and 
spent  the  winter  there,  acting  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  as  assistant  enrolling  clerk 
of  the  Senate.  In  my  official  connection 
with  a  number  of  subsequent  Legislatures 
of  Illinois,  and  a  visitor  to  others,  I  can 
think  of  none  which  surpassed  that  of 
1840  in  the  number  of  brilliant  men.  Harden 
was  the  most  active  Whig  member  in  the 
H6use,  but  Lincoln  was  more  popular  be- 
cause of  his  uniform  courtesy.  While  Doug- 
las, then  Secretary  of  State,  was  extremely 
positive  in  all  his  assertions  of  facts,  Lincoln 
always  used  the  subjunctive.  He  would  say: 
"If  you  will  examine  the  record  of  such  a 
date  or  on  such  a  page  I  think  you  will  find 
this  to  be  true,"  never  closing  the  door  so 
that  an  opponent  could  not  contest  his  posi- 
tion without  questioning  his  veracity. 

When  President  Taylor  died  in  1850  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  requested  to  deliver  an  obituary 
address,  at  South  Market  Hall  in  Chicago. 
Three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was  the  time 
set  for  the  address.  About  twenty  minutes 
before  the  hour  set  I  called  upon  him  at  his 
hotel.  I  found  him  sitting  alone  on  the  side- 
walk on  the  shady  side  of  the  hotel,  which 
stood  where  the  Sherman  House  now  stands. 
There  was  no  committee  there  to  escort  him 
to  the  hall,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  conver- 
sation he  remarked  that  it  was  about  time 
to  go  to  the  hall.  He  was  simply  dressed  in 
his  traveling  suit,  and  we  walked  to  the  hall 
together,  I  having-  the  honor  of  being  his 
only  escort.  There  were  some  200  or  300  peo- 
ple assembled  to  hear  him.  He  made  an 
unpretentious  address,  giving  a  sketch  of 
the  life  and  service  of  Zachary  Taylor  and 
closed  it  with  a  somewhat  dramatic  pro- 
nouncement of  the  entire  poem  so  often 
quoted  by  him:  "  O,  why  should  the  spirit 
of  mortai  be  proud." 
Like  Ben  Adham,  he  loved  his  fellow-men. 
A.  J.  Galloway. 
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i;  His  Father  was 
Of  Rail  Splitter;  Was  Jokester 


C.  J.  Garber,  1208  South  Sixth 
street,  is  observing  the  birthday  of 
Abral«wi*Jt^coln  today,  with  a  great 
deal  more   interest   than   most   folks. 

Mr.  Garber  was  born  at  Peters- 
burgh,  111.,  nearly  72  years  ago,  just 
two  miles  north  of  Lincoln's  old 
home  on  the  banks  of  the  Sanga- 
mon river,  where  the  sixteenth  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  operated 
a  store,  travelers  inn  and  grist  mill 
and    prepared    for   his   law   practice. 

That,  however,  is  just  one  of  the 
reasons  for  his  interest.  Mr.  Gar- 
ber's  father,  Jacob  Garber,  was  one 
of  Lincoln's  friends,  their  birthdays 
being  on  the  same  day,  although  the 
elder  Garber  was  born  in  1802,  seven 
years   before   Lincoln's   birth. 

"Lincoln  used  to  split  rails  for 
men  around  our  town  and  I  am 
acquainted  with  men  that  he  used 
to  split  rails  for,"  Mr.  Garber  said 
as  he  related  many  interesting 
stories    of    Lincoln's    life. 

"I  recall  the  incident  when  a 
farmer  was  murdered  during  the 
war  and  i^  was  deemed  necessary  to 
recall  one  of  his  sons  who  was  in 
the  army  in  order  that  he  might 
take  care  of  the  family.  MjLJather 
wrote  President  Lincoln  a  letterarfa 
the  young  man  was  sent  home  from 
his  company  in  New  York  state  as 
s6bir'«s3^»''-B*|BskJ^i;.,,  had  been  ad- 
vised of  circumstances. 


"Abe  was  a  great  hand  to  play 
tricks.  There  used  to  be  a  man 
by  the  name  of  John  Piper,  who 
Lincoln  had  warned  against  com- 
ing around  his  store  when  drink- 
ing. He  failed  to  heed  that  warn- 
ing and  Lincoln  put  him  in  a  bar- 
rel a^d  rolled  him  down  the  hill 
toward  the  river.  Two  men  who 
were  quarrying  rocks  down  the  hill, 
caught  him  and  pulled  him  out  of 
the  barrel.  That  incident  cured 
John  from  going  around  the  store 
unless    he    was    walking    straight. 

"I  also  remember  how  Lincoln 
won  a  silk  plug  hat  from  W.  G. 
Green  on  a  wager  by  drinking  out 
of  the  bung  hole  of  a  whiskey  bar- 
rel. Lincoln  used  a  straw  to  ac- 
complish the  trick.  I  knew  Green, 
who  was  Lincoln's  pardner. 

"While  he  was  campaigning  Lin- 
coln visited  a  farm  north  of  town 
and  was  talking  to  the  farmer  out 
near  the  woodpile.  While  standing 
there  he  picked  up  a  whetstone  to 
sharpen  his  Knife.  He  placed  the 
stone  on  top  of  a  high  gate  post 
and  later  the  farmer;  looking  for 
the  stone,  recalled  that  he  had  last 
seen  it  when  Abe  was  sharpening 
his  knife.  He  wrote  the  president 
in  Washington  and  the  presic1 
told  him  to  1"  -  on  top  cf  I 
gate  post,  where  lie  found  Uie&ionj 
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Massachusetts  Club. 

A  Congratulatory  Dispatch  Sent  Also 
to  Gen.  Tecumseh  Sherman,  "Whose 
Natal  Bay  Coincides  with  That  of  the 
Martyr  President— Mr.  Lincoln's  En- 
trance  Into  Kichmond. 
The  Massachusetts  Club  devoted  last  even- 
ing to  personal  reminiscences  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.    So  large  was  the  attendance  that 
two  of  the  best  rooms  in  Young's  Hotel  were 
required  to  accommodate  the  guests.    Feb.  8 
is  the  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birthday.    It 
happens  also  that  on  this  date  Gen.  W.  T. 
Sherman  was  born,  and  for  this  reason  the 
club  sent  the  hero  of  Atlanta  a  congratulatory 
dispatch. 

In  opening  the  'after-dinner  talk,  the 
president,  ex-Gov.  William  Claflin,  briefly 
outlined  the  events  of  the  war  so  far  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  concerned  in  them.  He  spoke 
of  the  great  president's  disagreement  with 
Secretary  Seward,  and  made  a  few  other  per- 
sonal remarks,  after  which  he  introduced  ex- 
Gov.  Gardner,  who  enjoyed  quite  intimate 
relations  with  Mr.  Lincoln  as  lone  as  40 
years  ago. 

Gov.  Gardner  related  how  he  first  met  Mr. 
Lincoln  during  the  presidential  convention  of 
1848.  Gov.  Lincoln  invited  to  dinner  a 
young  congressman  from  Illinois.  The  guest, 
also  Lincoln  by  name,  kept  very  quiet.  Later 
in  the  evening  he  addressed  a  meeting  of 
Whias,  and,  In  spite  of  his  apparent  inexperi- 
ence and  angularity,  electrified  his  audience 
by  a  marvellous  display  of  native  eloquence. 
At  a  later  day  Mr.  Lincoln,  happening  to 
come  to  Boston  tor  a  day,  when  lie  stopped  at 
the  United  States  Hotel,  was  invited  to  dine 
with  Gov.  Gardner,  but  had  to  decline  on  ac- 
count of  pressing  congressional  duties. 

"The  next  time  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln,"  Gov. 
Gardner  continued,  "was  just  after  his  inau- 
guration. Levi  P.  Morton,  my  lifelong  friend, 
<ind  I  went  to  the  White  House  to  see  the 
President.  Thurlow  Weed  was  there  ahead 
of  us  to  speak  to  blm  in  behalf  of  a  deserter 
from  the  army.  In  10  minutes  Mr.  Weed  re- 
turned to  us  with  the  announcement  that 
The  Deserter  Was  Pardoned. 
Then  the  black  serving  man  admitted  Mr. 
Morton  and  myself  to  the  President.  He 
recognized  me  at  once,  recalling  with  delight 
the  dinner  at  Gov.  Lincoln's,  at  which  he  had 
first  met  me.  We  had  a  chat,  and  he  told 
some  stories  in  his  characteristic  style.  The 
last  time  I  saw  him  was  some  years  later  at 
the  White  House,  tie  bore  upon  his  counte- 
nance that  sad,  tired  expression  Which  never 
departed  until,  a  month  or  two  1m ler.  he  met 
his  death.    I  dined  with  him,  and  spent  the 


evening,  in  company  wnu  ueorge   1.  Davis. 
telling  stories." 

The  next  speaker,  and  ihe  speaker  who 
was  specially  announced  as  tne  raconteur  of 
tne  evening,  was  Hon.  Charles  Carietou 
Coffin,  an  eye-witness  to  the  entrance  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  into  Richmond  »fter  its  capture. 
Mr,  Coffin  recalled  the  Chicago  convention  of 
I860,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  whs  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency,  and  described  his 
visit  with  the  committee  of  the  convention  to 
Springfield,  to  convey  the  news  to  the  nomi- 
nee. Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  first  very  con- 
strained, but  soon  recovered  his  affability. 

'•Then,"  said  Mr.  Coffin,  ''he  sent  us  into 
another  room  to  see  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  to  get 
some  refreshments.  All  we  found  in  the  way 
of  refreshments,  however,  was  a  pitcher  of 
cold  water  and  some  glasses.  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  been  forewarned  of  our  visit  and  re- 
quested to  provide  wine,  but  he  clung  steadily 
to  his  temperance  proclivities,  and  refused  to 
set  out  anything  but  plain  water." 

Mr.  Coffin  recited  many  more  familiar 
stories  about  the  foremost  figure  in  American 
h  storv.  When  he  came  down  to  the  final 
event  in  the  story  of  the  war,  he  said:  "Dur- 
ing the  last  month  of  hostilities,  after  the  oc- 
cupation of  Savannah  by  Gen.  Sherman,  I 
fouud  myself,  ahead  of  the  soldiers,  in 
Charleston.    Thence  I  returned  to  the 

Army  of  the  Potomac. 
It  was  about  this  time,  In  the  cabin  of  the 
River  Queen,   that  Alexander   H.  Stevens, 
having  removed   three   overcoats  from   his 
chilled    and    diminutive    figure,   gave   Mr. 

!  Lincoln    the    opportunity    to    produce  the 

|  famous  mot:  'That  is  the  smallest  nubbin' 
for  so  big  a  shuckin'  that  I  ever  saw.' 
"I  reached  Richmond  when  it  was  a  sheet  of 

i  flame.    At  the  Spottiswood  House  I  saw  only 

|  the  clerk.  Having  signed  my  name  in  full 
under  a  long  list  of  confederates,  1  asked  the 
clerk  for  a  good  room,  land  lie  said  I  might 
have  the  whole  house.  Upon  three  sides  of 
it  were  the  flames,  and  the  atmosphere  was 
stifling  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco  from  the 
burning  j  warehouses.  Terrible  scenes  were 
enacted  that  night.  Next  day,  going  to  the 
port  of  Richmond,  I  saw  a  barire  coming  up 
the  river,  and  upon  Its  deck  I  distinguished 

,  President  Lincoln's  tall  figure.  I  told  a  negro 
nearby  that  that  was  the  man  who  had  made 

'  hum  a  free  man.  The  black  tossed  his  hat  in 
the  air  and  shouted:  'Hurrah,  boys!  Massa 
Linkum  has  come!'  And  all  through  Rich- 
mond that  cry  spread  for  the  deliverer  of  the 
slaves,    the  Moses  who  had   rescued    them 

:  from  the  Red  sea.  Oae  old  neg  o,  clad  in 
cotton  bagging  shirt  and  breeches  and  a  straw 
hat  that  lacked  a  brim  and  much  of  the 
crown,  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  President 
and  cried:  'May  de  good  Lawd  bress  you, 
Massa  Linkum!'  The  President  removed  his 
hat  and  bowed  his  head. 

i  '■  We  all  walked  to  headquarters,  guarded 
only  by  12  sailors,  armed  with  carbines, 
Wtter  sneaking  with  the  mayor,  Mr.  Camp- 

Fpell.  who  was  at  heart  a  Union  man,  Mr. 
Lincoln  roae  away,  and  1  never  saw  him 
again." 

Other  speaKers  were  Bon.  Edward  Kinsley, 
Hon.  John  Coimess   and   Hon.    Edward    L. 

\  Peirce.  Hon.  Alanson  W.  Beard  was  down 
to  contribute  his  share  of  reminiscences,  but, 
with  ills  characteristic  modesty,  he  excused 

,  himself  and  retired  e.irly. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
club,  Feb.  22,  the  southern   question   will  be 

!  discussed  in  a  vein  somewhat  different  from 
that  adopted  by  tne  late  Henry  W.  Grady   in 

i his  '.recent  visit,  to  Boston.    George  W.  Cable 
\  wil.'  be  theaui,,  a  tuacilon  on  the  22Rin«* 
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Thursday,  April  18,  1935. 

SHOOK  HANDS  WITH  LINCOLN 

George  Gardner,  a  resident  in1 
this  county  who  is  85  years  old, 
shook  hands  with  President  Lin- 
coln. He  came  to  our  office  and  told 
this  interesting  story  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  many  human 
interest  stories  we  hear  about  Abe 
Lincoln. 

"Away  back  in  1859,  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  Mr.  Douglas  came  to  my  home 
town  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  to  deliver 
their  famous  debate.  The  city  ap- 
pointed eight  young  boys  to  escort 
those  gentlemen  to  the  platform, 
I  was  one  of  the  four  assigned  to 
Mr.  Lincoln.  The  meeting  was  held 
in  the  city  park  and  new  rag  car- 1 
pets  were  spread  for  us  to  walk  up- 
on. We  preceded  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
scattered  flowers  on  the  carpet  for  j ' 
him  to  walk  on. 

"Mr.  Douglas  spoke  first  and  did 
not  especially  notice  his  boys,  but 
before  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  he  called 
us  all  to  the  stage,  asked  us  our 
names,  where  we  lived  and  gave  us 
all  a  hearty  hand  shake.  After  his 
talk  the  guests  were  driven  about 
the  city  for  a  sight  seeing  trip  in|f 
new      carriages      with      beautiful  j 
horses.  Mr.  Lincoln  asked  his  four  { 
boys  to  ride  with  him  and  we  en-  r} 
joyed  every  minute  of  it.  Mr.  Doug- 1 , 
las  did  not  take  his  boys  in  to  his  |  ^ 
carriage.  Although  I  was  just  tenj 
years  of  age  I  remember  that  day', 
as  if  it  were  yesterday.  Abe  Lin-  • 
coin  was  a  wonderful  man,  so  kind 
and  nice  to  everyone." 
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THE  SOUTH  HONORS  LINCOLM 

Compiled  by  Herbert  Wells  Fay,  Custodian  Lincoln's  Tomb 


Generations  after  the  tragic  death  of 
Lincoln,  the  greatest  humanitarian  of  the 
world's  history,  when  tribute  came  from 
every  country  where  they  have  a  printed 
page,  we  might  expect  words  of  praise  to 
come  from  the  opposing  forces  of  the 
conflict,  but  to  get  such  a  generous  com- 
pliment as  the  following,  when  the  atrosi- 
ties  of  war  were  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
the  vanquished,  is  a  tribute  extraordin- 
ary. Senator  A.  H.  Garland,  who  served 
in  the  United  States  Senate  from  Ark- 
ansas along  with  senators  who  were  as 
bitter  against  Lincoln  as  was  any  one  at 
the  time  of  the  war,  voices  a  remarkable 
tribute.  He  says: 

I  never  had  personally  an  opportunity 
to  know  or  study  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  my 
ideas  of  him  are  made  up  altogether  from 
reading  and  from  conversations  with 
prominent  gentlemen  who  knew  him  well. 
From  these  sources,  I  have  the  impres- 
sion firmly  fixed,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  pos- 
sessed great  native  good  sense  and  a  well 
balanced  head,  what  is  generally  called 
"common  sense."  He  had  an  intuitive 
judgment  of  men,  and  he  studied  men 
closely;  with  these  he  combined  a  liberal 
and  charitable  judgment,  and  viewed  the 
short  comings  of  his  fellows  with  leniency, 
mercy  and  goodness  of  heart.  His  in- 
tentions were  good,  and,  as  I  think,  on 
the  side  of  his  country  at  large,  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion  but  few,  very  few,  men 
would  have  passed  through  the  ordeal  of 
war,  and  such  a  war,  as  successfully  as  he 
did.  The  blow  that  struck  him  down  in- 
flicted a  wound  upon  the  whole  country. 
His  loss  to  the  country  was  severe  indeed, 
for  I  believe,  had  he  lived,  the  work  of 
pacification,  or  quieting  the  Southern 
States  to  practical  relations  with  the 
Union — to  use  his  own  language— would 
have  progressed  more  smoothly,  and  been 
consumated  in  less  time,  and  with  less 
expense,  less  bitterness  and  less  loss  to 
all  parties. 

In  Mr.  Lincoln's  history  there  is  as 
much  profound  stimulus  to  the  young 
men  of  the  country  who  desire  to  secure 


it,  as  in  that  of  any  man  who  has  figured 
in  our  annals. 

A.  H.  GARLAND. 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  1882. 
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Invited  to  Ceremony  Over 
New  Portrait. 


Abraham  Lincoln's  old  friends  and 
.  'ghtors  in  the  days  when  the  Lin- 
coln's were  just  "  plain  folks  " — the 
man  who  sold  him  groceries  and  the 
children  v.'ho  used  to  play  with  Wi,il 
and  Tad  in  Springfield— will  he  guests 
of  the  Lincoln  park  commissioners 
and  the  Chicago  Historical  society 
when  the  new  portrait  of  the  emanci- 
pator is  hung  in  the  park  administra- 
tion building  sometime  during  the  next 
few  weeks. 

•'  Only  i hose  who  knew  Lincoln  in- 
timately will  be  invited,"  David  H. 
Jackson,  president  of  the  park  board, 
said.  "  There  are  hundreds  of  people 
living  who  saw  Lincoln  and  heard  him 
speak,  but  we  are  asking  only  those 
who  came  into  close  contact  with 
him." 

Only  a  Few  Left. 

There  are  only  a  score  or  so  of  the 
"  old  timers  "  left  in  Springfield.  James 
M.  Garland,  who  was  a  bookkeeper  in 
the  store  where  Lincoln  traded  and 
who  marked  "  paid "  on  the  Lincoln 
grocery  bill  each  Saturday  night,  is  one 
of  them.  Another  is  Mrs.  Martha 
Gourley  Gehlman,  a  next  door  neigh- 
bor of  the  Lincoln  family  for  15  years. 
Letters  from  14  old  Springfield  resi- 
dents have  been  received  by  President 
Jackson  during  the  last  week. 

"  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  very  often  on 
the   streets   of   Springfield,"   said  John 


F.  Bretz.  ■  "  On  one  occasion  I  ran  an 
errand  for  him  for  which  he  gave  me 
a  quarter.'' 

Member  of  Boys'  Club. 

William  B.  Baker  recalled  being  a 
member  of  a  boys'  club  organized  by 
Mr.  Lincoln.  Edward  D.  Keys  said  he 
played  games  with  Lincoln's  two  sons, 
Will  and  Tad. 

"  For  a  few  years  I  was  employed  in 
.ny  uncle's  store  in  Athens,  111.,"  wrote 
O.  S.  Salzenstein.  "  Once  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  a  party  of  friends  were  driving 
through  town  and  came  to  our  store 
to  borrow  an  ax.  Later,  returning  with 
the  ax  broken,  Mr.  Lincoln  insisted  on 
paying  for  the  damage,  which  my 
uncle  refused   to  let  him  do." 

As  Illinois  Knew  Him. 

In  the  portrait  to  bz  hung  at  the 
park  Lincoln  appears  "  as  Illinois 
knew  him,"  without  a  beard.  Great 
pains  were  taken  by  the  painter,  "Wil- 
liam Patterson,  to  create  an  authentic 
iikeness.  Plaster  models  were  made 
from  a  life  mask  of  Lincoln,  and  these 
were  photographed  from  different 
angles  to  get  the  effect  of  different 
shadings.  All  existing  photographs 
and  tintypes  of  Lincoln  were  studied, 
and  the  result,  according  to  those  who 
were  familiar  with  Lincoln,  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily lifelike  portrait. 

The  letters  from  old  Springfield  resi- 
dents who  have  endorsed  the  painting 
will  be  bound  and  locked  in  the  park 
vaults  as  an  authoritative  record  that 
the  picture  hung  in  Lincoln  Park  is  a 
true  likeness  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  On  the 
night  of  the  dedication  banquet  photo- 
graphic copies  of  the  letters  and  the 
painting  will  be  given  as  souvenirs  to 
each  guest.  Gov.  Len  Small  has  been 
asked  to  preside  at  the  ceremony. 


L.fl.L. 


Garland,  J.   M. 


J.  M.  Garland,  who  is  still  an  active 
producer    for    the    Franklin    Life    of 
Springfield,    111.,    thus    probably  rank- 
ing   as    the    oldest    living   life    insur- 
ance agent,  celebrated  his  ninety-fifth 
birthday  at  his   home   September  26. 
Mr.  Garland,  who  was  born  in  Spring- 
field  in     1835    when  it   was     only   a 
muddy    little    village,    has    spent    his 
entire   life   in   that  city.     He   expects 
to   spend   his   "next   95   years"   there, 
too.    Telling  of  his  early  life  and  how 
he  hob-nobbed  with  Lincoln  Mr.  Gar- 
land   (who    is    know    throughout    the 
city  as   "Uncle  Jimmy")    said: 

When  I  was  a  young  man  I  worked 
for  a  prominent  firm  who  had  a  store 
on  the  Square.  Of  course  the  roads 
around  the  courthouse  used  to  be 
rather  mnidy  at  times,  and  often  I 
helped  to  pull  wagons  out  of  the  mud. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  regular  cus- 
tomer at  the  store  and  he  was  a  good 
friend  of  mine. 

I  was  the  first  member  elected  to 
the  State  legislature  on  the  Garfield 
ticket  in  1880  and  was  mayor  of 
Springfield    from    April,    "85    to    '87.      It 

Pwas  under  my  administration  that 
te  first  brick  pavement  was  laid  in 
oringfield. 
I  have  lived  carefully  and  strictly, 
and  in  all  my  95  years  have  never 
taken  as  much  as  a  teacupful  of 
strong  beverages,  and  I  don't  think 
I'll  even  drink  that  much  in  the 
next    95. 

My  parents  came  from  Old  Vir- 
ginia, crossed  the  mountains  and 
came  down  the  Ohio  to  Cincinnati 
from  there  to  St.  Louis.  My  father, 
when  he  became  of  age,  inherited 
seven  or  eight  slaves,  but  as  he  was 
an  emancipationist  and  not  an  aboli- 
tionist he  hired  them  out  when  he  got 
to  St.  Louis  for  five  years  with  the 
provision  that  at  the  end  of  that 
period  they  would  be  freed,  given  a 
new  suit  of   clothes  and   $25    in   cash. 

You  don't  wonder,  then,  why  I 
voted  for  Lincoln  in  1860  and  '65  when 
I  came  from  that  sore  of  stock,  do  you? 


(Jarre tts  Mrs.    Charles 


Washington 
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Lincoln  in  the  Eyes  of  the, 
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the    seat   allotted   to   us   in   the   way 
children  usually  do." 

At  the  Theater 


(Tad's  Playmate,  Now  Mrs.  Charles  Garrett  of  Richmond, 
CaL,  Gives  Her  Recollections  of  Great  Emancipator 


A  WOMAN  who  played  with  Tad 
Lincoln  when  both  were  chil- 
dren, Mrs.  Charles  Garrett,  lives 
'today  in  Richmond,  Cal.  When  asked 
about  her  memories  of  Lincoln,  not 
long  ago,   she   said: 

"Yes,  I  was  just  a  little  girl.  Tad 
and  I  were  playmates.  My  family 
moved  to  Washington  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ?ar  and  lived  there  for 
about  11  years  in  the  big  house  on 
LaPayette  and  Washington  streets. 
Across  LaFayette  Square,  kitty-cor- 
nered from  our  house,  was  the  White 
House.  I  have  played  in  most  of  its 
rooms,  on  the  lawn,  and  of  course  on 
the  street  between.  That  was  the 
common  battleground  of  the  children." 

Mrs.  Garrett  laughed  as  she  recalled 
the   "battles."     During  those   stirring 


once  I  had  the  joy  of  escaping  from! 
my  mammy  and  joining  the  fray.  Tad 
Lincoln  was  in  many  of  them.  His 
'sympathy'  was  with  the  North,  but 
oftentimes,  if  a  chum  was  fighting 
■with  the  Seceders,  he  would  decide! 
to  stand  by  his  intimate  friend  andf 
join  the  "south."  The  battle  would  con-! 
tinue  until  one  side  put  the  other  to 
route,  and,  after  the  derisive  cries 
Of  the  victors  had  faded  away,  friendly 
overtures  were  made  and  another 
pitched  battle  would  follow. 

Tad's  Love  for  His  Father 

"Tad  was  about  my  own  age — there 
were  a  few  months'  difference,  that 
was  all.  He  was  a  quiet  boy,  intensely 
fond  of  his  father.  Many  times  when 
in  the  same  room  Tad  would  steal  up 


times  the  city  itself  was  full  of  con-  |  to'  his  father's  chair  and  stand  there 
flict;    it    was    the    meeting    place    of    quietly  until  his  father  observed  him. 


the    North    and    South.      Children    of 
Northern    parents    stood    stanchly    by 


Then  Lincoln  would   pat   the   lad  on 
the   head,  without   seeming   to   inter- 


their  country  and  taunted  those  who  i  rupt  his  work,  then  finally  draw  him 
favored  the  Confederacy.  Children  I  and  hold  him  close.  When  Tad  was 
whose  parents  were  from  the  South  |  released  he  seemed  to  know  he  was 
as    loudly    proclaimed    their    loyalty. 


Clashes  were  inevitable.  It  got  to  be 
a  game.  Groups  of  Southern  children 
took  long  sticks  and  chased  groups 
of  Northern  children,  and  pitched  bat- 
tles, half  in  fun,  half  in  earnest,  were 
frequent. 

"I  saw  many  of  those  battles  from 
my  window,"  said  Mrs.  Gairett,  "and 


dismissed,  and  we  would  race  off  to 
play  again. 

"I  recall  Lincoln  as  a  very  tall  man 
with  a  frock  coat  which,  although 
double-breasted,  was  always  unbut- 
toned. He  wore  a  black,  loosely  flow- 
ing tie,  baggy  trousers  and  boots — 
somehow  I  always  seem  to  carry  the 
picture  of  him  with  boots.  And  his 
tall  hat!  Why,  I  could  draw  it  right 
now — it  had  a  queer  little  way  of 
going  up  in  front.  It  was  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  President  Lincoln  about 
the  grounds  alone,  and  I  have  a  clear, 
picture  of  him,  as  I  have  seen  him  so 
many  times,  come  out  of  the  house, 
walk  down  the  steps  to  his  carriage, 
enter,  and,  surrounded  by  his  aids  on 
horseback,  drive  away. 

"The  President  drove  often  to  the 
barracks.  Once  he  took  Tad  and  me 
with  him  for  the  ride.  The  footman 
was  sitting  in  front  with  the  groom, 
Tad  and  I  on  the  front  seat,  facing 
backward,  and  the  rear  seat  facing  the 
front  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  another  gentleman.  I  do  not  re- 
member who  he  was.  The  two  men 
talked  earnestly  all  during  the  drive, 
while  Tad  and  I  flounced  around  on 


'  night  Abraham  Lincoln  was  shot.  Many 
things  she  heard  afterward,  but  as 
nearly  as  possible  she  has  related 
what  she  actually  saw  with  her  own 
eyes  on  that  night. 

It  was  the  first  play  she  had  ever 
attended.     She  was  about  10  years  old. 
There  were  many  people  all  about  her, 
everyone   was   dressed   up,   there   was 
music  and  there  was  a  brilliant  illu- 
mination;   there   were   people   on   the 
stage  walking  about  and  doing  things, 
talking  in  a  way  quite  unintelligible  to 
her.    After  the  people  on  the  stage  had 
been   talking   and    acting   for   a   little 
while,  everyone  got  up  from  his  seat. 
Handkerchiefs  were  waved,  there  was 
the  sound  of  cheering  and  clapping  of 
hands.    Then  everyone  sat  down  again 
and    the    people    on   the    stage    began 
once    more.      The    little    girl    looked 
/toward  the  box  on  the  right  hand  side 
I  of   the   stage   and   saw  that   President 
'and   Mrs,   Lincoln    were   there.     They 
were  her1  neighbors  and  she  knew  them 
well,  so  again  directed  Tier  gaze  toward 
the  stage  and  was  in  the  land  of  "Make 
Believe"  until  something  happened. 
A  Shot 
There    was    a    shot.      She    heard   it 
clearly      and      distinctly.       Evidently 
everyone    else    heard    it,    yet    no    one 
moved — it    seemed    for    a    moment    to 
be  a  part  of  the  play.    Then  some  one 
shouted.     All   eyes   were   directed   to- 
ward' the   President's   box.     She   saw 
a  man  scramble  across  the  box;  next 
he  was  on  the  stage;  he  was  turning 
to  look  back  at  the  box,  then  he  swept 
the     audience     with     his     eyes— they 
seemed  to  look  directly  into  the  little  | 
girl's  own;  and  they  were  wild,  pierc- 
ing eyes.     There  was   another   shout. 
"The  President  has  been  shot!" 

"Pandemonium  bxoke  loose.  The 
stage  was  full  of  men  who  had  leapt 
from  the  audience.  I  looked  toward 
the  President's  box,  but  the  curtain 
had  been  drawn.  All  was  din  and 
confusion.  The  people  crowded 
against  me  and  pushed  me  about.  I 
could  see  nothing  that  was  going  on 
for  I  was  so  small.  I  remember  noth- 
ing more  until  my  mammy  pulled  me 
out  from  under  the  chintz  Curtain  of 
my  own  four-poster.  She  told  me  they 
had  all  been  searching  hours  for  me 
How  I  had  got  lost,  how  I  had  found 
my  way  home  alone  in  the  dark;  how 
1  had  gone  to  my  room  and  hidden 
under  the  bed,  I  do  not  remember. 
All  I  could  think  of  was  the  tumult 
and  the  uproar,  and  the  cry,  'The 
President  has  been  shot!',: 

"My  mammy  put  me  to  bed.  I  went 
to  sleep  but  remember  waking  several 
times  while  it  was  yet  dark.  I  heard 
people  hurrying  past  in  the  street  be- 
low; I  heard  them  stop  and  talk  in 
groups  under  my  window;  then  I 
would  hear  crying  and  would  hide 
my  head  under  the  covers." 
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Springfield,    1111 

Speak 
for  Him 


HE  Rev.  Joseph  Garrison,  of  Pit- 
man,  New    Jersey,   chuckles   rera- 
iniscently  as  he  tells  of  the  first 
speech  he  heard  Abo  Lincoln  make. 

"You  see,  I  was  just  a  farmboy,  work- 
ing for  a  man  who  lived  24  miles  outside 
of    Springfield,    Illinois.      Everybody    in 


that  part  of  the  country  was  talking  of 
"Honest  Abe"  Lincoln,  the  square-deal- 
ing lawyer.  They  said  he  oftea  acted 
as  counsel  for  people  too  poor  to  hire  a 
lawyer.  Well,  I  was  20  then,  and  when 
I  heard  that  Lincoln  was  to  speak  in  a 
Springfield  he"  the  'nest  pag,  I  begged 


THE    RJM.   JOSEPH    G 
He  Heard  Lincoln  Speak  and  Tfien   Voted  tor  Him;   Later  He  Answered 
the  Call  for  Volunteers. 


u-arrisqn,    Joseph         m^ 

A  lit  man  J  was  working  for  to  let  me  go 
■  iihI  hear  him. 

"  'Seein'  it's  Lincoln  you're  hankerin' 
to  hear,  I  don't  see  as  how  I  can  do  less 
than  let  you  have  one  of  my  nags  for 
the  t,rip.  But  mind  you  come  back  to 
work  next  day.' 

"I  told  him  I  would,  and  early  next 
morning  I  started  out  on  horseback.  I 
peached  Springfield  in  the  late  afternoon 
and,  after  stopping  at  an  eating-house  for 
d  little  snack,  I  inquired  the  way  to  the 
nail  where  Lincoln  was  to  speak. 

Not  Imposing  at  First. 

"That  hall  certainly  was  crowded;  in 
j  fact,  all  Springfield  was  there.  They 
sometimes  say  that  a  prophet  is  not 
without  honor  save  in  his  own  country. 
But  Lincoln  bad  lived'  most  of  his  life 
right  there  in  that  town  and  they  were 
just  wild  about  him.  The  women  and 
girls  were  in  their  gayest  frocks  and  the 
men  wore  their  Sunday  blacks.  I  felt 
rather  dusty,  travel  worn  and  a  hi* 
eountryfied,  but  then  Lincoln  was  intro- 
duced and  began  to  speak.  He  was  tall- 
er than  anyone  else  in  the  hall,  and  at 
first  his  voice  wasn't  a  bit  imposing,  but, 
as  always  when  he  wTarmed  up  to  his 
subject,  his  eloquence  and  delivery  were 
marvelous.  In  all  the  85  years  of  my 
life  I've  never  heard  anyone  to  equal  Mr. 
Lincoln   in   his   power   of   persuasion. 

"  'Ladies  and  Gentlemen,'  Mr.  Lin- 
coln began,  smiling  in  his  warm,  friend- 
ly fashion  at  the  big  crowd,  'Mr.  Douglas 
has  told  some  wonderful  stories  about 
me,  but  in  an  address  here  last  week  he 
said  something  entirely  new.  In  fact, 
he  accused  me  of  being  a  rum-seller !  Yes, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  though  I  have 
never  taken  a  drop  of  intoxicating 
liquor  in  my  life,  our  friend,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  accuses  me  of  being  a  rum- 
seller-— but  Mr.  Douglas  did  not  tell  you 
■■ill  of  the  story.' 

Joke  on  His  Opponent. 

"As.it  happened,  Mr.  Douglas  and  I 
were  boarding  at  the  same  country  hotel 
in  New  Salem,  Illinois.  At  that  time  we 
were  both  studying  for  the  Bar.  I  was 
splitting  rails  and  Mr.  Douglas  was 
teaching  school.  One  afternoon  the  land- 
lord of  the  hotel  said  to  me :  "Abe,  .1 
wish  you'd  tend  bar  for  me  tonight.  I've 
pot  to  go  to  town  and  won't  be  back  till 
late.     I'd   be  very  much   obliged." 

"  'I  didn't  know  what  to  say  to  him. 
He  had  been  a  very  good  friend  to  me 
and  I  hated  to  refuse  to  do  him  this 
favor.  So,  against  my  feelings  in  the 
matter,  I  consented.  My  friends,  I  admit 
to  you  that  to  the  few  customers  who1 
came  in,  I  pushed  the  bottle  and  glasses 
across  the  counter  and  .dropped  the 
■ '•■■•.pv  in  Hi  a  Hlf.  Tbp .  tradejvaR  y«-*' 
slack  that  particular  evening.  But  of  all 
those-  who'  stepped  up  to  the  bar,  the 
one  who  kept  me  the  busiest  and  bought 
Ibe  most  liquor  was  Stephen  A. 
Douglas !' 

"Then  everybody  laughed  and  applaud- 
ed so  lustily  that  it  was  quite  a  while 
before  Mr.  Lincoln  could  be  heard  again 
through  the  din.  That  was  the  way  he 
could  always  sway  the  people.  While 
we  are  speaking  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
together,  I  will  tell  you  what  the  pro- 
prietor of  that  same  country  hotel  had  to 
fay  to  me  about  the  two  men.  I  hap- 
pened to  meet  up  with  him  after  that 
speech,  and  hearing  he  had  known  tfee 
two  statesmen  in  their  young  days,  I  ex- 
pressed my  interest  in  Abe  Lincoln.  The 
man  said  that  after  the  evening  meal 
was  over   Stephen   A.   Douglas   used   to 


Everyone  from  out  our  way  who  could 
had  driven  into  Springfield,  and  throngs 
of  people  who  had  known  neither  of  the 
principals  were  drawn  there  by  the  fame 
of  the  lawyer. 

"Lincoln  outlined  the  case  with  all 
the  fire  and  vigor  of  which  he  was  mas- 
ter. The  two  young  men  had  met  on  the 
street.  There  were  about  25  witnesses 
r.o  the  tragedy,  as  the  townspeople  were 
ioitering  about  waiting  for  the  mail  coach 
to  come  in. 

Got  Verdict  of  Acquittal. 

"It  seems  that  the  Frenchman  had 
made  some  derogatory  remarks  about  a 
sprl  in  whom  both  men  were  interested. 
Young  Harrison  was  infuriated  and  com- 
manded the  Frenchman  to  hold  his 
tongue.  It  was  then  the  Frenchman 
drew  his  gun  and  fired  it  at  Harrison. 
The  shot  went  wild  and  Harrison 
knocked  the  gun  aside  as  it  was  leveled 
at  his  breast.  Then,  maddened  by  fear, 
Harrison  drew  a  knife  from  his  pocket 
and  plunged  it  into  the  Frenchman's 
side.    The  man  died. 

"The  prosecuting  attorney  was  a  well- 
trained  but  quite  ordinary  young  man. 
He  did  his  best,  but  the  jury  hung  rapt 
-pellbound  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  impas- 
sioned words.  In  half  an  hour  after  they 
withdrew  the  jury  brought  in  a  unani- 
mous verdict  of  'not  guilty.' 

Honored  at  the  Fair. 

>'l  went  to  the  State  Fair  at  Spring- 
that  year,  for  after  working  hard 
on  the  farm  I  was  glad  of  the  chance  tor 
a  little  amusement.  But  there  was  barely 
standing  room  in  that  crowd.  At  last  I 
found  myself  jammed  in  the  mitkue  of  a 
big  bunch  of  fair-going  people,  facing  a. 
large  pavilion.  All  of  a  sudden  there 
was  a  stir  in  the  crowd— everyone  stand- 
ing on  tip-toe  or  on  somebody  else's  toe 
to  see  what  made  the  excitement.  Fif- 
teen feet  away  there  was  an  open 
barouche  wedged  to  a  standstill  by  the 
masses  of  people  about  it,  and  from  this 
carriage  was  dragged  a  tall  man,  who 
was  then  hoisted  upon  the  shoulders  of 
two  stalwart  sons  of  Illinois  and  carried 
through  the  clamoring  crowd.  When 
they  deposited  him  upon  the  platform, 
everyone  saw  that  it  was  Abe  Lincolu. 
He  spoko  again  on  slavery,  and  said 
that  the  time  would  come  when  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  make  up  its  mind 
to  be  either  all  slave  or  all  free.  That  it 
could  not  endure  in  its  half-way  condi- 
tion. 

"When  I  became  21  I  was  very  anx- 
ious to  vote.  I  set  off  early  on  election 
day  to  cast  my  first  ballot.  My  vote 
was  challenged  at  once. 

"  'Gotta  have  somebody  to  swear 
you're  21.     Know  anybody  here?' 

"I  told  him  there  was  no  one  in  Il- 
linois who  could  certify  to  my  age.  as 
I  had  been  born  and  raised  in  New 
Jersey  and  all  my  people  were  still  there. 
'Can't  vote  then,'  he  grumbled  and  turn- 


ed away.  But  I  wanted  to  vote  vm» 
badly. 

"  'I'll  swear  to  it  myself,'  I  said, 

"  'That  means  we've  gotta  have  a 
Bible  to  swear  you  onto.  Here  you.. 
Sam*  go  over  to  that  house  yonder 
and  see  if  they've  got  such  a  thing  aw 
a  Bible.  Gotta  have  it  to  swear  a  man 
onto.'  And  when  the  man  finally  re- 
turned with  a  Bible  I  was  duly  sworn 
twice. 

"First  I  took  oath  to  the  effect  that 
I  was  21  and,  secondly,  that  I  had  bees* 
in  Illinois  12  months.  At  last  my 
ballot  passed  muster  and  on  it  was  the 
name  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"I  was  still  living  in  Illinois  when  in 
April,  1861,  I  read  in  the  paper  thai 
Fort  Sumter  had  been  fired  on.  At  thai 
time  I  was  farming  on  shares  and  prices 
dropped  right  down,  I  remember.  I  was 
paid  nine  cents  a  bushel  for  my  corn 
and  took  in  $45  for  500  bushels,  which 
wasn't  a  grand  return.  I  had  been 
thinking  for  a  long  time  of  paying  a 
visit  to  Cold  Spring,  my  boyhood  hom&, 
in  Cape  May  county,  N.  J.  Besides 
this  yearning  to  see  the  home  folks 
once  more,  I  was  now  determined  to 
get  into  the  fight.  Accordingly  I  now- 
sold  out  everything  except  one  colt  and 
saddling  him  rode  to  Ohio. 

Came  on  Horseback. 

"They  wanted  $50  to  ship  the  colt  td 
Philadelphia,  and,  not  being  overbur- 
dened with  funds,  it  seemed  to  me  ;i 
good  chance  for  the  horse  and  myself 
to  see  the  country.  So  I  mounted  my 
horse  and  started  off  on  the  1100-mi)< 
trip.  The  people  were  very  hospitable 
along  the  way  and  the  colt  and  I  wer* 
non%  the  V  jrse  for  wear  when  w* 
reached  Jersey.  I  remained  at  hom# 
with  my  p.'  >ple  for  a  while  and  then  oh 
September  J.,  1862,  I  enlisted  in  the  25th 
New  Jersey  Regiment  at  Beverly,  N.  J.i 

"While  in  the  army  I  was  made  cor- 
poral. C'n  the  11th  of  December  our 
troops  under  Burnside  had  crossed  triK 
Ilappahj  pnock  and  entered  Fredericks- 
burg. 7  /he  town  was  deserted.  About 
10  o'chl  r  of  a  pitch  dark  winter  nighi 
the  cap*  "In  ordered  me  to  take  my  four 
men  and  proceed  till  we  came  to  our 
first  line  of  pickets.  He  commands* 
us  to  arrest  anyone  we  found  between 
our  first  and  second  lines.  We  started 
out  in  good  heart,  glad  of  a  little  adven- 
ture. Pretty  soon,  however,  when  we 
had  come  so  close  to  the  Confederate 
lines  that  we  could  hear  the  buzz  of 
their  conversation,  we  grew  uneasy. 

"  'If  we  don't  come  to  our  picket* 
pretty  soon,  we'll  have  to  turn  back,  for 
we're  right  near  the  embankments  of 
the  enemy,'  I  said  to  my  men. 

"  'Halt!  Who  goes  there?'  barked 
a  voice  out  of  the  darkness.  Much 
relieved  to  have  found  our  pickets  at 
last,  I  answered:  'Friends  with  tbn 
countersign!'  and  started  to  advance. 
Then  all  at  once  I  felt  the  sharp  nudjr<- 
of  a  bayonet  against  my  chest. 

"  'Advance  one  at  a  time  with  the 
countersign,'  ordered  the  sharp  voice., 
I  advanced  and  gave  that  night's  coun- 
tersign, 'Norfolk.' 

"  'That's  not  our  countersign,*  the" 
voice  challenged  sternly. 

"  'What's  your  regiment?'  I  asked  in 
turn. 

" 'Twenty -fourth  Georgia!'  he  yelled'. 
back  proudly.    We  were  prisoners. 

Mr.  Garrison  is  a  hearty,  ruddy- 
cheeked  man  about  the  size  of  Mr.  Cou« 
and  has  the  French  psychologist's  cheery 
outlook  on  life.  Though  he  is  85  he 
does  not  look  a  day  over  70. 

LOSADA   CARIATiR 


talk  and  argue  till  bedtime  without  stop- 
ping, and  ii  x&&  brilliant  talk.  But  Lin- 
coln would  take  his  books,  lie  down  on 
the  floor  with  his  feet  to  the  blazing 
fire,  so  that  the  gleam  would  light  up 
'he  print,  and  study  till  the  night  was 
iar  gone.  That  was  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  men. 

At  a  Murder  Trial. 

"Like  almost  all  the  young  fellows  in 
that  part  of  Illiuois,  Lincoln  was  my 
hero  and  I  went  to  hear  him  whenever  I 
jould.  After  that  I  heard  him  plead  the 
case  of  young  Harrison,  who  was  on 
trial  for  the  murder  of  a  Frenchman.  I 
knew  both  the  Frenchman  and  young 
Harrison,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a  grand- 
son of  Peter  Cartwright,  the  noted 
evangelist.  Both  of  them  had  lived  a 
stone's  throw  away  from  where  I  did. 

"Lincoln  would  not  undertake  the 
case  till  he  determined  by  questioning 
the  lad  that  it  was  clearly  a  case  of  self- 
defense,  Lincoln  was  always  like  that, 
Money  was  no  object  to  him  when  he 
found  that  his  would-be  client  was  wholly 
in  the  wrong. 

"That  day  the  courtroom  was'  crowded. 
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Garrison,   William  Lloyd 
GARRISON    ON    LINCOLN. 


An      Eloquent      Sweeeli      Delivered     at 
§l>:-iii!ttji'td  Fourteen   STears  Ago. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Chicaao  Tribune. 
SpbinGFIBLd,  111.,  Oct.  2K— Will  you  please 
publish  the  following  address  delivered  here  in 
the  Representative  Hail  about  the  year  186-7  by 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  on  Mr.  Lincoln.  The 
tacts  of  the  case  areas  follows:  Mr.  Garrison 
came  to  this  city  about  the  year  1S67  to  deliver  a 
lecture  to  our  people.  He  was  a  welcome  and 
honored  finest  of  mine— staying-  at  my  house  for 
about  two  days.  He  delivered  his  lecture,  I 
think  a  free  one,  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives— the  hall  of  the  old  State  House 
—which  had  resounded  with  the  eloquence  of  a 
Douglas  and  a  Lincoln.  Alter  the  lecture 
had  been  delivered  he  tore  the  exordium 
from  the  lecture  and  gave  it  to 
me— he  called  it,  the  exordium  himself,  and  1  put 
it  away  at  the  time  so  well  that  1  never  could 
find  it  till,  a  few  days  since,  when  I  unboxed  my 
Lincoln  papers  to  liud  an  autograph  for  a  gen- 
tleman in  Greeucastle,  lnd„  1  fortunately  found 
it.  The  remarks  are  in  Garrisou's  handwriting 
just  as  he  gave  it  to  me.  It  is  quite  eloquent 
and  eulogistic,  and  may  be  of  importance  in  the 
future  as  settling  Garrison's  opinion  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. The  publication  is  due  to  both  of  the;e 
great  men— Garrison,  the  great  advocate  of  the 
anti-slavery  cause,  and  Lincoln,  the  great  eman- 
cipator. Let  them  go  linked,  down  the  files  of 
time,  together  forever  and  forever. 

W.  H.  Hekndon. 

In  bis  "exordium '.Mr.  Garrison  said:  Stand- 
ing as  I  do  on  the  soil  of  Illinois,  in  ihe  Capital 
of  the  State,  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives, 
[  doom  it  my  privilege  and  duly,  first  of  ail,  to 
pay  the  tribute  of  my  respect  mid  high  ap- 
preciation to  the  memory  of  your  martyred 
fellow-citizen,  the  late  President  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Lincoln  took  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment at  a  period  of  National  disintegration 
through  red-handed  treason;  when  everywhere 
"  men  s  hearts  were  failing  them  for  fear,  and 
fiVr  ltjokimr  :itior  those  rhinu-a  that  weir*  f-nraiuir 
u-pon'tne  land;"  when  the  flames  of  Civil  War 
had  already  made  luried  the  Southern  sky,  and 
Northern  incendiaries  were  stealthily;  endeavor- 
ing io  ei"*sot  a  universal  con1  ?:A'i.uion  •>  i;:i  the 
boldest  held  their  breath,  ami  the  wisest  con- 
fessed their  ignorance,  and  the  most  far-seeing 
were  in  thick  darkness;  when  every  step  was 
along  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  ana  the  soil  hot 
with  volcanic  fires;  when  the  South  was  com- 
pact in  rebellion,  tind  the  North  so  divided  in 
allegiance  as  to  make  it  extremely  doubtful 
whether  any  reliant,  dominant  force  couid  bo 
found  to  uphold  the  Government;  and  when, 
through  perfidy  and  robbery,  not  a  dollar  was 
left  in  the  National  Treasury,  every  Northern 
arsenal  had  been  emptied  to  supply  the  South 
with  arms  and  the  munitions  of  war,  the  army 
rendered  powerless  by  its  reduction,  and  a 
feeble  navy  scattered  to  remote  parts  of  the 
globe.  In  such  appalling  circumscances  what 
caution  and  sagacity,  what  deliberation  as  to 
ways  and  means,  what  balancing  of  chances  and 
possibilities,  what  'unquenchable  hope  and  iu- 
doinitablo  courage,  what  commanding  qualities 
of  head  and  heart  were  needed  to  so  combine 
the  popular  elements  and  so  secure  the  general 
approval  as  to  save  the  Llepublic,  and  place  it  on 
a  foundation  that  could  not  be  shaken!  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  thus  fortunately  endowed,  and, 
therefore,  under  God,  the  Rebellion  is  no  more, 
aid  theUuion  mada  imperishable  on  the  basis  of 
universal  liberty.  Fortunate,  indeed,  was  it 
that  he  was  not  a  man  of  hot  impulse  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  a  lover  of  arbitrary  power  on  the 
other.  The  crisis  demanded  neither  inflamed 
blood  nor  an  iron  one-man  will,  bur.  abiding 
faith  in  the  people,  sound  judgment,  ready  tact, 
inflexible  perseverance,  large  common  sense, 
strong  powers  of  reasoning,  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity, and  unalloyed  patriotism;  and  it  found 
all  theso  aM  nbutes  in  him  whose  tragical  death 
civilized  world  has  commemorated  by  all  possi- 
ble expressions  of  grief  and  horror. 

It  is  true  Mr.  Lincoln  was  frequently  subjected 
to  the  severest  criticism  and  the  most  sweeping 
condemnation  from  different  motives  and  for 
very  different  objects;  but,  whether  tho  accusa- 
tions came  from  one  party  or  another,  or 
whether  they  were  well  or  ill  meant,  they  were 
stub  as  measurably  to  neutralize  each  other. 
Now  ho  was  accused  of  being  mere  driftwood, 
without  weight  or  decision,  passively  gov- 
erned by  the  events  of  the  hour,  tim- 
idly following  instead  of  boldly  lead- 
ing public  sentiment,  "honest"  enough, 
but  utterly  incompetent  to  fill  a  position  of  such 
trust:  never  born  to  be  a  commander,  ana  too 
ignorant  of  the  compass  to  be  safely  intrusted 
with  the  helm.  Anon  he  was  charged  with 
usurping  constitutional  powers,  striking  down 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  tne  press,  tyrannically 
suspending  the  writ  <>1:  habeas   corpus,   willfully 


disregarding  popular  feeling  and  sentiment,  and 
in  other  ways  playing  the  dictator  and  deserving 
of  iuipeachmeut. 

In  an  interview  with  that  remarkable  repre- 
sentative of  the  colored  race,  Frederick 
Douglass,  at  the  White  House,  Mr.  liiucoln  said: 
"  I  have  been  charged  with  being  tardy  and  the 
like.  1  am  also  charged  with  vacillating;  but  I 
do  not  think  that  charge  can  be  sustained.  1 
think  that  it  cannot  be  shown  that  where  I  have 
once  taken  a  position  .1  have  retreated  from  it."  "1 
told  him,"  said  Mr.  Douglass,  '■'  that  he  had  been 
somewhat  slow  in  proclaiming  equal  protection 
to  our  colored  soldiers  and  prisoners,  and  he  re- 
plied that  the  country  needed  talk  ins  up  to  that 
point.  He  said  he  hesitated  in  regard  to  it  when 
he  felt  that  the  country  was  not  ready  for  it.  He 
knew  that  the  colored  man  throughout  this 
country  was  a  despised  man,  a  hated  man,  and 
that  if  be  had  at  first  came  out  with  such  a 
proclamation,  all  the  hatred  which  was  pouied 
out  on  the  head  of  the  negro  race  would  have 
been  visited  on  his  administration.  He  said  that 
there  was  preparatory  work  needed,  and  that 
that  preparatory  work  had  now  been  done.  And 
he  adaod,  'Remember  this,  Mr.  Douglass;  re- 
member that  Milliken's  Bend,  Port  Hudson,  and 
Port  Wagner  are  recent  events;  and  that 
these  were  necessary  to  prepare  the  way 
for  this  proclamation  of  mine.'  I  thought," 
savs  Mr.  Douglass,  "  it  was  reason- 
able; and  1  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  while  Abraham  Lincolu  will  not  go  down  to 
posterity  as  Abraham  the  Great,  or  as  Abraham 
the  Wise,  or  as  Abraham  the  Eloquent— although 
he  is  all  three,  wise,  great,  and  eloquent — he  will 
go  down  to  posterity,  if  the  country  is  saved,  as 
Honest  Abraham;  and  going-  down  thus,  his 
name  may  be  written  anywhere  in  this  rude 
world  of  ours  side  by  side  with  that  of  Washing- 
ton without  disparaging  the  latter." 

It  was  not  until  the  immortal  Emancipation 
Proclamation  of  Jan.  .1,  ISfx!,  that  the  doom  of 
Rebellion  was  sealed.  Then  "the  stars  in  their 
courses  fought  against  Sisera  "— the  tide  of  vic- 
tory was  turned  against  the  enemy  with  con- 
stantly-augmenting power  till  the  Rebellion 
weut  down. 

•*  upou  this  act,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  sincerely 
believed  to  bean  act  of  justice,  warranted  by 
the  Constitution  upou  military  necessity,  1  in- 
voke the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind,  and 
the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God."  That 
favor  has  since  been  shown  in  a  marvelous 
manner,  and  that  judgment  pronounced  in 
strains  of  hosannah.  For  while  "  the  deep  dam- 
nation of  his  taking  off  "  powerfully  affected 
the  imagination  and  shocked  the  sensibilities  of 
all  Christendom,  it  never  would  Itave  elicited  mwlt, 
expressions  of  ttrief,  veneration,  and  love,  except 
lhi<t  lie  died  a  martyr  in  ihe  cause  of  universal  free- 
dom. This,  this  alone  it  'was  that  sent  an  electric 
thrill  .through  the  world,  drew  millions 
of  weeping  mourners  around  his  bier 
as  with  imposing  solemnities  it  passed  from  the 
National  Capital  through  lamenting  cities  and 
towns  to  distant  Illinois,  and  will  give  him  im- 
mortal historic  renown.  From  the  hour  he  put 
his  signature  to  that  proclamation  he  no  longer 
stumbled  in  the  dark,  but  became  animated  by 
the  conviction  that  he  was  to  bo  an  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  God  to  bring  about  great  and 
glorious  ends— to  feel  strong  in  his  purpose  to 
make  no  compromise  with  the  dark  spirit  of 
slavery.  His  own  solemnly  repeated  pleuge  is 
the  sublimest  inscription  that  can  be  chiseled 
upon  his  monument  or  affixed  to  his  statue:  "1 
shall  not  attempt  to  retract  or  modify  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  nor.sball  I  return 
to  slavery  any  person  who  is  free  by  the  terms 
of  that  proclamation,  or  by  any  of  the  acts  of 
Congress.  If  the  people  should,  by  whatever 
mode  or  means,  make  it  an  executive  dj-uty  to 
reenslave  such  persons,  another,  not  I,  must  be 
tho  instrument  to  perform  it."  His  last  oliicial 
utterance,  too,  on  this  subject,  in  his  grandly 
phenomenal  inaugural  address  on  the  1th  of 
March  last  is  worthy  to  be  written  in  starry  let- 
ters upon  the  sky:  "If  we  shall  suppose  that 
American  slavery  is  one  of  those  offenses  which, 
in  the  Providence  of  God,  must  ueeds  come,  but 
which,  having  continued  through  His  appointed 
time,  lie  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  He  gives 
to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible  war  as  the 
war  due  to  those  by  whom  the  offense  came, 
shall  we  discern  mere  is  any  departure  from 
those  divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  a 
iiving  God  always  ascribe  to  Him?  Fondly  do 
we  hope,  fervently  do  wo  pray  that  the  mighty 
scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet, 
if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth 
piled  by  the  bondsmen  in  25U  years  of  unre- 
quited toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop 
of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by 
another  drawn  with  the  sword— as  was  said  ;;,0uU 
years  ago,  so  it  still  must  be  said  that  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether." 

Yes,  dollar  for  dollar,  blood  for  blood,  torture 
for  torture,  life  for  life,  have  been  retributivcly 
exacted  in  full! 

We  hoped  lor  peace:  our  eyes  survey 
Tint  blood -reel  dawn  of  Freedom's  clay; 
We  prayed  for  love  to  loose  the  chain: 
"f  is  shorn  by  battle's  :ix  in  twain! 


G><rr  >\ 
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Cleveland,  Gettysburg  Address 





THE     CLEVELAND     PLAIN    DEALER, 


Saw  Lincoln  Here  76  Tears  Ago 


WILLIAM  C.  GARTHWAITE 


MRS.   CORDELIA  COMMON 


RECALL  LINCOLN'S 
CLEVELAND  VISIT 

Hardy  Residents  Recount 

Scenes  as  President 

Spoke  Here 


BY  JOSEPHINE  ROBERTSON 

Hardy  Clevelanders  who  saw  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  here  76  years  ago  re- 
called the  circumstances  last  night, 
the  eve  of  that  great  president's 
birthday. 

William  Garthwaite.  89.  Broadway 
and  Miles  Avenue  S.  E.,  a  paper- 
hanger  who  still  hangs  paper,  said 
he  had  come  up  to  the  city  from 
West  Richfield  to  visit  a  boy  of  his 
own  age  when  Lincoln  visited  Cleve- 
land. 


"When  j.  saw  .Lancoln  so  tall,  with 
the  high  black  hat  that  made  him 
look  taller,  and  his  black  beard  and 
black  military  cape,"  said  Garth- 
waite,  "I  thought  he  looked  like  the 
villain  I  had  seen  at  the  Opera 
House  the  night  before. 

"I  didn't  know  I  was  looking  at 
such  a  great  man  then  or  I  would 
have  written  something  down  about 
it.  I  have  wished  I  had  many  times, 
lately.  I  stood  just  below  the  bal- 
cony of  the  Weddell  House  from 
which  he  spoke. 

"It  wasn't  a  very  long  speech.  I 
didn't  pay  much  attention.  I  was 
more  interested  in  seeing  a  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  was 
the  first  president  I  ever  saw." 

Ran   Away  to   Enlist 

Later  Garthwaite  ran  away  from 
home  to  try  to  enlist.  He  said  he 
was  IS,  but  was  not  believed.  Finally 
a  friend,  Milton  Stoffer,  who  later 
served  25  years  on  the  Cleveland 
police  force,  introduced  him  to  a 
Capt.  Tracy  and  persuaded  the  cap- 
tain to  take  him  on  as  an  orderly. 

Garthwaite  went  to  a  reclamation 
camp  in  Kentucky  not  far  from  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  blacked  boots  and 
groomed  horses  for  two  months, 
when  he  called  it  enough  and  ran 
away  to  Cleveland,  where  his  father 
welcomed  him  and  drove  him  back 
to  West  Richfield  on  a  load  of  shin- 
gles. 


Mrs.  J^ordelia  Common,  87,  of  814 
Lakeview  "Road  N.  E.,  saw  Lincoln 
arrive  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station 
at  Euclid  Avenue  and  E.  55th  Street 
when  she  was  11.  She  and  her  father, 
Hiram  Aiken,  sat  in  their  buggy. 
Her  father  had  hitched  the  horse 
early  at  a  spot  from  which  they 
could  get  a  good  view. 

Seemed  Homely  and  Severe 
"He  passed  right  by  us,"  she  re- 
lated. "He  seemed  very  homely  and 
severe  to  me  then,  but  I  felt  it  must 
be  a  great  occasion  to  make  father 
stop  working  and  come  in  just  to  see 
him.  Lincoln  got  into  a  carriage  and 
sat  with  three  other  men.  He  faced 
the  white  horses.  Two  of  the  other 
men  faced  him.  That  was  the  only 
time  I  saw  him  until  they  brought 
him  back  dead  and  he  lay  in  state  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  Public 
Square." 

Miss  Mary  Catherine  Benford,  85, 
of  11900  Hastings  Road,  Garfield 
Heights,  heard  Lincoln  at  Gettys- 
burg, from  a  high  perch  on  her 
father's    shoulders. 

"We  lived  just  sixteen  miles  from 
there,"  said  Miss  Benford.  "I  re- 
member it  was  raining  that  day  and 
there  wasn't  much  work  could  be 
done,  so  we  all  got  in  the  wagon  and 
drove   to  hear  the   president.     I   was 
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not  quite  10.  I  remember  that  the 
speech  was  short,  but  not  what  was 
in  it.  However,  I  read  it  many  times 
afterward." 

There  will  be  a  Lincoln  ceremony 
at  the  Weddell  House  today  at  3 
p.  m.  The  thirteenth  annual  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  birthday  dinner  of  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Council  of  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of 
the  Civil  War  will  be  held  in  the 
ball  room  of  Hotel  Cleveland  at  6:30 
p.  m.  Public  and  parochial  schools 
will  celebrate  with  special  programs. 


Garvin,  Al 
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Resident  of  Troy,  Kas.,  Was 

Guard  of  Honor  for  Lincoln 


(By  The  Star's  Own  Service.) 

TROY,  KAS.,  Feb.  8.— In  the  home 
of  Al  Garvin  is  a  musket,  which, 
like  Al,  is  beginning  to  show  its  years, 
and  there  is  a  pair  of  white  woolen 
gloves  just  turning  a  delicate  ivory, 


Al  Garvin  of  Troy,  Kas.,  Who 
Was  a  Member  of  the  Guard  of 
Honor  for  Lincoln. 

but  memories  which  are  linked  with 
these  thing's  will  be  fresh  so  long  as 
the  old  soldier  lives. 

Now    almost    92,    Garvin    was    too 


young  to  enlist  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  war.  He  waited,  and  signed 
up  August  30,  1864,  at  Wyanet,  111., 
with  Company  H,  146th  Illinois  vol- 
unteers. 

It  was  not  an  especially  eventful 
war  for  Garvin,  but  after  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  shot  the  body  was  taken 
on  a  tour  through  various  cities  and 
it  was  announced  burial  would  be  at 
Springfield,  111.  Garvin's  company 
was  then  doing  provost  guard  duty 
there  and  the  captain  notified  his 
men  they  must  purchase  white  gloves 
in  order  to  present  the  best  possible 
appearance  on  the  occasion  of  the 
arrival  of  Lincoln's  body. 

"It's  hard  to  believe  it  now,"  Garvin 
recalls,  "but  some  of  our  boys  didn't 
like  the  idea  of  buying  anything. 
They  grumbled  a  lot,  and  some  of 
them  bought  the  cheapest  gloves  they 
could  find — for  5  or  10  cents.  I  didn't 
feel  that  way  about  it.  I  went  to  a 
store  and  I  called  for  the  best  pair  of 
gloves  in  the  place.  I  paid  90  cents 
for  them — a  lot  of  money  in  those 
days — but  I've  always  been  proud  I 
did  it.  Nothing,  I  thought,  was  too 
good  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  I  was  very 
proud,  even  in  grief,  as  I  stood  wear- 
ing my  white  gloves  and  holding  my 
musket  as  I  took  my  turn  standing 
guard  at  the  state  capitol  building. 
People  came  by  hundreds  to  see  the 
body." 

That  was  on  May  3  and  4  in  1865, 
nearly  seventy-three  years  ago,  but 
Garvin  recalls  every  detail  of  the  ex- 
perience which  he  considers  was  the 
greatest  he  has  ever  had.  Even  now 
he  will  occasionally  put  on  his  white 
gloves,  pick  up  his  old  musket,  and 
stand  at  attention,  just  to  live  over 
again  the  time  when  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  guard  of  honor  for  Lin- 
coln. 

In  the  Garvin  home  are  many  cer- 
tificates and  badges  and  tokens  of  his 
Masonic  work,  for  he  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  informed  men  on  \ 
Freemasonry  in  Doniphan  County, 
and  he  is  proud  of  his  things  which 
have  to  do  with  G.  A.  R.  activities. 
Only  last  year  he  went  to  a  national 
G.  A.  R.  convention  in  Wisconsin  and 
he  has  many  times  been  honored  by 
the  organization. 

But  most  of  all  Garvin  thinks  back 
to  the  time  of  Lincoln  and  his  gloves 
and  musket  are  with  him  to  help 
bridge  the  years  and  make  his  yes- 
terdays vivid  again. 


Garvin,  Wm.  A. 


Funeral  -  Springfieia 


UST  MAN  JT11NC0LN  RITES 

Troy  Veteran  Claims  Sole  'Survivor 
of   Historic   <5eremony. 

Troy.  Kan.,  Sept.  22  (IF)— William 
Alvin  Garvin,  86,  of  Troy,  lays  claim 
to  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
living  Union  soldier  who  partici- 
pated in  funeral  rites  for  Pres. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  at  Oakridge  cem- 
etery near  Springfield,  111. 

Garvin,  who  with  his  wife  re- 
cently went  to  Springfield  to  attend 
the  national  encampment  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  en- 
listed August  30,  1864,  and  served 
with  Company  H  of  the  46th  regi- 
ment, Illinois  volunteers.  He  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  at 
Springfield,  July  5,  1865. 

He  came  to  Doniphan  county 
March  3,  1870,  engaged  in  farming, 
contracting  and  carpentering. 


n.  a  thus      APwrrr.T) 


Gaston, J.  J. 


L.-D.    Debates  -   Galestiurg,    111. 


Winterset  Man  Heard  Lincoln- 
Douglas  Debate.    Interest 
In  Politics  Waning. 

Political  interest  in  the  coining 
'presidential  election  is  at  a  low  ebb 
as  compared  with  past  campaigns, 
according  to  J.  J.  Gaston,  pioneer 
resident  of  Winterset. 

Mr.  Gaston  cast  his  first  vote  in  a 
presidential     election     for     Abraham 
Lincoln.    He   settled    in  Winterset   in 
i  1876. 

"People  lack  political  enthusiasm 
which  marked  the  campaigns  of  past 
years,"  he  declared.  "It  is  a  lament- 
!  able  state  olf  affairs  when  the  public 
{interest  is  occupied  by  other  things, 
rather  than  the  election  of  the  right 
'man  for  the  highest  public  office." 

Mr.  Gaston  told  an  interesting  story 
of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  senatorial 
campaign  in  Illinois  in  1858.  He 
lied  on  a  farm  six  miles  from  Gales- 
burg,  with  his  father.  On  October 
8,  1858,  work  was  suspended  on  the 
farm  for  the  day,  and  a  trip  was 
made  to  Galesburg  to  hear  one  of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  and  to  wit- 
ness  the    political    parade. 

Even  though  Mr.  Gaston  was  only 
a  boy,  two  incidents  are  outstanding 
in  his  mind  of  this  event. 

It  was  at  this  tfme  that  George 
W.  Brown  was  manufacturing  the 
first  corn  planter  of  his  invention  in  j 
Galesburg.  Forty  men  were  em- ! 
ployed  at  this  factory.  As  every  busi- 1 
ness  firm  was  represented  in  this 
parade,  the  factory  hands  had  a  float 
to  show  where  they  stood  politically. 
A  machine  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture was  placed  on  a  large  flat 
wagon,  bearing  a  sign  which  read, 
"39  men  in  this  factory  will  vote  for 
Lincoln."  On  another  part  of  the 
wagon  was  a  large  jub  standing  about 
five  feet  high,  bearing  these  words, 
"One   will  vote  for   Douglas." 

Douglas  resented  this  inference, 
even  though  it  was  common  know- 
ledge that  he  was  a  trifle  "wet."  In 
the  speech  after  the  parade,  he  made 
caustic  reference  to  the  fact  that 
Lincoln,  during  his  clerkship  in  a 
general  store  in  Salem,  111.,  had  sold 
many  a  jug  of  whiskey. 

Lincoln  admitted  this  fact.  It  was 
customary  to  purchase  jugs  of  whis- 
key in  those  days,  as  it  was  to  buy 
sugar,  salt  or  coffee.  But  in  admit- 
ting Douglas'  charge,  Lincoln  tickled 
his  audience  by  the  clever  way  in 
which  he  admitted  that  the  accusa- 
tion was  truth.  In  closing  his  re- 
marks, Lincoln  said,  "Douglas  was 
one  of  our  best  customers." 

This  and  succeeding  political  cam- 
paigns have  left  an  indelible  impres- 
sion on  Mr.  Gaston's  mind.  He  re- 
calls the  stirring  speeches  of  party 
leaders,  the  enthusiastic  throngs 
which  paraded  with  flaming  banners 
and  much  noise,  the  inevitable  gamb- ; 
ling,  which  accompanies  such  wide- 
spread  interest. 
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LINCOLN  AND  LEHIGH 

By  Arnold  Gates 


Abraham  Lincoln,  his  words  and  his 
days,  seem  far  removed  from  the  pres- 
ent hours  of  the  men  and  women  who 
make  Lehigh  an  adventure  in  human 
relations  and  industry.  In  terms  of  ob- 
vious associations  perhaps  that  is  true, 
but  in  more  subtle  ways  Lehigh  might 
well  serve  as  illustration  for  many  of 
Lincoln's  timeless  phrases. 

A  company,  after  all,  is  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  a  community  which  in  turn  is 
a  segment  of  the  nation.  When  people 
spend  a  greater  part  of  their  conscious 
hours  together  at  similar  or  related 
tasks  they  know  a  common  and  demo- 
cratic bond.  To  Abraham  Lincoln  the 
desired  good  relations  of  any  industrial 
family  was  just  as  logical  as  the  union 
of  these  United  States. 

With  a  foresight  few  humans  ever 
duplicated,  Lincoln  envisioned  a  future 
America  in  which  the  harmony  be- 
tween management  and  labor  would 
rise  to  equal  the  democratic  dream  of 
our  founding  fathers.  In  the  whole 
struggle  over  slavery  Abe  Lincoln  saw 
the  inherent  right  of  all  men  to  enjoy 
the  results  of  their  labors.  In  a  speech 
at  Cincinnati  in  1859  he  observed: 
"There  is  a  certain  relation  between 
capital  and  labor.  .  .  .  That  it  does 
exist,  and  rightfully  exists,  I  think  is 
true.  That  men  who  are  industrious 
and  sober  and  honest  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  own  interests  should  be  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  it  in  peace,  and  also  if 
they  should  choose  .  .  .  hire  other 
people  to  labor  for  them,  is  right.  In 
doing  so,  they  do  not  wrong  the  man 
they  employ,  for  they  find  men  who 
have  not  their  own  land  to  work  upon, 
or  shops  to  work  in,  and  who  are  bene- 
fitted by  working  for  others  —  hired 


laborers,  receiving  their  capital  for  it. 
Thus  a  few  men  that  own  capital  hire 
a  few  others,  and  these  establish  the 
relation  of  capital  and  labor  right- 
fully." 

The  strength  of  Lincoln's  belief  in 
the  ultimate  success  of  our  democratic 
experiment  reaches  into  practically 
every  day  of  our  present  troubled 
world.  Whether  a  man  is  a  riveter  in 
#1  shop,  a  detailer  in  the  drawing 
room,  in  the  office  or  across  the  yard 
in  construction,  does  not  dim  the 
strength  of  the  influence  of  this  shadow 
upon  him. 

Having  worked  hard  and  long  as  a 
youth,  Abe  was  always  aware  of  those 
who  toiled  with  their  hands.  He  saw 
a  nobility  to  the  working  man,  not  only 
in  America,  but  throughout  the  world. 
Out  of  all  men's  hands  he  saw  the 
fashioning  of  a  brotherhood  of  nations. 
And  in  what  better  setting  can  such 
a  worthwhile  experience  come  to  life 
than  in  the  shops  and  offices  of  a  com- 
pany like  Lehigh?  For  out  of  daily 
hours  together  the  men  and  women  of 
Lehigh  must  certainly  realize  some- 
thing of  Abraham  Lincoln's  great  con- 
tribution to  universal  democracy. 


LEHIGH    CIRCLE 
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Gates,   Rev.    George  M, 

Editor's  Note:  The  article  following 
was  entered  in  a  prize  contest  by  Rev. 
Geo.  M.  Gates,  member  of  North  Star 
lodge  No.  227.  The  contest  was  for  the 
best  production,  of  600  words,  on  the  life 
of  any  one  of  the  ex-presidents,  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Lin- 
coln. The  winning  production  is  to  be  car- 
ved on  the  Rush-More  mountain  in  the 
Black  Hills.  Rev.  Gates  chose  for  the  sub- 
ject of  his  production,  Lincoln,  with  the 
title  "He  Belongs  to  the  Ages."  The  win- 
ner of  first  prize  has  not  been  made  public 
at  this  time.  This  article  comes  to  you  by 
courtesy  of  Brother  Gates. 

HE  BELONGS  TO  THE  AGES 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Born  February  12,  1809,  Harding  County, 

Kentucky,  Third  child  of  Thomas  and 

Nancy  Lincoln,  Sixteenth  President  of 

the  United  States.  Inaugurated  1861 

and  1865.  Died  April  15,  1865. 

History  is  a  human  document,  a  record 
of  man's  achievement.  In  a  sense  it  is 
biographical.  Individuals  who  are  coura- 
geous and  daring  loom  large  on  its  pages; 
create  a  period,  an  epoch. 

The  hero  of  American  history  is  not  a 
king,  war-lord  or  a  super-man,  but  a  man 
with  courage  just  as  great. 

In  Abraham  Lincoln,  nature  violated 
all  that  was  traditional. 

The  Poet  Lowell  says: 
"For  him  her  old  world-mould  aside  she 

threw, 
And  chose  rich  clay  from  the  breast, 
Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With  stuff  untainted,  shaped  a  hero  new, 
Wise,  steadfast,  in  the  strength  of  God, 
And  true." 

When  the  freedom  of  America  was 
called  in  question  and  slavery  sought  a 
permanent  place,  there  appeared  a  man 
from  Illinois,  who  marched  to  the  head  of 
|  events,  took  his  place  on  the  world's  stage 
and  in  less  than  seven  years,  finished  his 
God-given  task  and  vanished  from  the 
vision  of  man.  The  story  of  the  life  and 
the  death  of  Lincoln  is  unparalleled. 

From  the  lowly  cabin  of  the  Kentucky 
woods  to  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration, 


Lincoln  moved  in  a  tragic  drama,  touch- 
ing every  human  emotion.  Homliest  of 
frame;  most  unpretentious  of  men  yet  with 
brain  power  equal  to  a  Plato;  visioning 
mighty  deeds  like  the  Prophets  of  old; 
Gettysburg  oration,  inspired  of  God,  soon 
a  classic;  a  stranger  in  politics,  without 
public  power  or  prestige,  takes  the  helm 
of  the  Ship  of  State,  already  on  the  rocks, 
while  captains  and  pilots  stand  helpless, 
appalled  and  brings  her  safely  into  harbor. 

In  four  short  years  Lincoln  is  immor- 
talized. Without  academic  training,  at- 
traction or  advantage;  born  as  lowly  as 
the  Christ,  he  walks  out  of  the  wilderness, 
becomes  the  leader  of  his  people,  gives 
liberty  to  the  slave,  union  to  the  states,  is 
numbered  with  Martyrs  and  Saints  in  ev- 
erlasting Glory;  the  "Bright  Star  of  free- 
dom's blazing  sky." 

Lincoln's  mind  filled  with  choicest  gems 
of  Scripture  and  Literature,  foundation  of 
greatness;  tender  memories  of  Mother 
love;  heart-broken  lover,  saying  "I  think  I 
shall  never  be  happy  again;"  Little  Willie 
dead  in  the  White-house;  Great-heart  on 
his  knees  in  Gethsemane  for  his  torn  and 
bleeding  Country;  yet  a  Statesman,  pre- 
senting to  a  divided  Cabinet  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  to  set  at  liberty  four 
million  slaves;  restore  broken  homes, 
schools,  churches;  believing,  "The  mystic 
chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every 
battlefield  and  Patriot's  grave  to  every 
heart  and  hearth-stone  would  yet  swell 
the  chorus  of  the  Union." 

"With  malice  toward  none,  ever  pluck- 
ing a  thistle  and  planting  a  flower  where 
a  flower  would  grow;"  with  courage,  en- 
durance and  unselfish  devotion;  unwaver- 
ing adherence  to  Truth,  Justice,  and  Hon- 
or and  Humanity;  love  of  Country  and  a 
sublime  faith  in  the  people. 

Thus  in  his  Life  and  in  his  Death,  he 
rose  to  the  full  stature  of  immortal  fame; 
he  speaks  to  the  ages,  though  his  lips  are 
silent. 

On  freedoms'  scroll  of  honor,  he  stands 
first;  forever  on  the  pedestal  of  the  peo- 
ples' love,  representative  of  equal  rights, 
Justice,  Liberty  for  every  American  Citi- 
zen. 

Realizing  the  "New  birth  of  our  Na- 
tion's freedom,  under  God,"  let  us  with 
our  Martyr  President,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
"highly  resolve  that  this  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  shall  never  perish  from  the  earth." 
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Gayer,  John  W.   -  82,  Greensburg,    Indiana. 

Saw  Lincoln  when  he  st>oke   in  Greensburg  while  enroute   to  Washington,  D.   C. 
Courtesy  of  Luther  Brad  en  (under  Wm.  Boyl) 


Gebhar dt ,    Senat  or 
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JERSEY  CRITIC  OF  LINCOLN. 

Senator  Gebhardt  Says  He  Was  a  Fail- 
ure Until  Elected  President. 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 
FLEMINGTON,  N.  J., -Feb.  11.— Senator 
Gebhardt  of  this  county  is  being-  criticised 
freely  by  the  Republicans  here  for  a 
speech  he  made  at  the  Lincoln  centenary 
exercises  in  Trenton  on  Tuesday.  There 
was  little  of  praise  and  much  criticism 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  life,  particularly  his 
early  life,  In  the  Senator's  speech.  The 
speech  did  not  attract  much  notice  until 
after  the  newspapers  reproduced  his  re- 
marks in  full, 
i  Senator  Gebhardt's  district  is  strongly 
i  Democratic,  and  in  Hunterdon,  which 
stands  solid  for  Democratic  principles  year 
in  and  year  out,  the  Senator's  Democratic 
constituents  declare  that  the  address  has 
their  full  indorsement. 

Here  is  the  part  of  Senator  Gebhardt's 
speech   censured   by  the   Republicans: 

"  I  find,  after  listening  to  all  the  words 
of  eulogy  which  have  been  said,  that  I 
cannot  agree  ■  with  much  that  has  been 
uttered,  particularly  with  some  of  the 
things  his  Excellency  the  Governor  has 
said.  Lincoln's  life  was  a  strange  one, 
as  I  have  understood  it.  Up  to  the  age  of 
22  he  seems-  to  have  stuck  to  nothing. 
He  had  no  desire,  apparently,  to  work  at 
any  one  thing.  He  drifted  about  from 
pillar  to  post,  inclined  somewhat  to  '  be 
shiftless,  kind-hearted  as  he  always  was. 
It  has  even  been  said  that  at  the  age  of 
22  years  tie  drove  from  one  State  into  In- 
diana  a  team  of  oxen  hitched  to -a  Wagon 
made  entirely  by  hand,  without  a  nail, 
hewed  wholly  out  of  wooden  planks,  and! 
in  a  single  load  carried  all  the  earthly  pos- 
sessions of  himself  and  of  his  father's 
family.  Even  at  that  age  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's father  had  lived  in  and  brought 
his  son  up  in  the  most  miserable  cabin  in 
all  that  section  of  the  country. 

"  At  the  age  of  22  Abraham  Lincoln  be- 
gan the  study  of  law,  and  yet  he  never 
succeeded  at  it  or  made  himself  a  great 
man  as  a  lawyer.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Legislature,  but  he  was  not  a  great  man 
there.  Later  he  was  sent  to  Congress, 
and  there  his  career,  at  least,  was  one  of 
indifference. 

"As  I  read  it  the  real  greatness  of  the 
man  seemed  to  make  itself  apparent  only 
after  he  had  been  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency. Throughout  the  l'est  of  his  career 
there  was  nothing  to  excite  wonder  or 
admiration  unless  it  be  the  fact  that  his 
goodness  and  his  honesty  of  purpose 
shone  forth.  He  was  surely  a  -man  of  the 
people,  as  has  been  well  said,  but  not 
until  he  was  chosen  to  the  Presidency 
did  he  show  any  wonderful  qualities."  \ 
The  Republican  press  which  printed  the 
Senator's  remarks  failed  to  print  the  lat- 
ter portion  of  his  speech,  in  which  he 
praised  Lincoln  for  his  work  as  President 
and  declared  him  to  be  a  great  man  as 
such. . 
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Springfield, 111. 


INTIMATE  PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  LINCOLN. 


G 


One  Whom  He  Knew  as  a  Girl  in  Springfield  Tells  of  His  Home  Life 
and  His  Kindly  and  Modest  Character. 


The  first  official  act  of  President 
Lincoln  was  to  appoint  his  intimate' 
friend  William  Jayne  of  Springfield, 
111.,  as  Governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Dakota.  In  that  capacity  Governor 
Jayne  served  with  distinction  for  four 
years.  He  died  last  year,  aged  89. 
During  the  Lincoln  Centenary  he  sent 
me  a  copy  of  his  book  on  Lincoln.  It 
was  published  only  to  be  given  away 
to  friends.  My  copy  has  his  autograph 
and  a  note  saying  it  was  my  reward 
for  having  spoken  on  Lincoln  at  that 
time. 

The  book  contains  many  intensely 
interesting  stories  about  Lincoln  that 
will  never  reach  the  public  at.  large. 
I  glean  a  few  for  the  benefTF  of  your 
readers: 

Of  Mr.  Lincoln's  birth  and  ancestry  Uttle 
need  be  said.  It  was  a  subject  about 
which  he  was  never  communicative.  His 
early  days  were  days  of  pinching  poverty; 
he  never  cared  to  recall  and  linger  over 
them  as  a  pleasant  memory. 

In  New  Orleans  he  witnessed  a.  public 
sale  of  slave  negroes.  A  young  mulatto 
girl  was  placed  on  the  block  and  as  the 
auctioneer  was  calling  for  the  highest 
bidder  Lincoln  became  incensed  and  out- 
raged at  this  sight.  He,  turned  and 
walked  away,  saying  to  his  stepbrother, 
"If  I  ever  get  a  chance  to  -hit  the  system 
of  slavery  I  will  hit  it  hard." 

When  he  was  a  boy  Mr.  Jayne  and 
his  father  visited  the  village  of  New 
Salem,  111.,  where  Lincoln  spent  seven 
years  of  his  early  and  eventful  life. 
They  made  a  few  purchases  in  the 
general  merchandise  store  and  were 
waited  upon  by  Lincoln,  a  tall,  awk- 
ward looking  chap,  although  his  per- 
sonality was  engaging. 

Upon  leaving  the  store  the  father  re- 
marked to  his  son,  "I  would  not  be 
surprised  if  that  young  man  became 
Governor  of  Illinois  in  twenty  years 
from  now."  In  just  twenty  years  Lin- 
coln became  President  of»  the  United 
States. 

The  citizens  of  Springfield,  and  the 
people  of  Sangamon  county  for  that 
matter,  were  wild  with  delight  and 
unusually  enthusiastic  over  Lincoln's 
1  election  to  the  Presidency.  Few  had 
believed  he  could  possibly  beat  Judge 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Chicago.  When 
Judge  Douglas  visited  his  friend  Gov- 
ernor Matteson  his  appearance  was  al- 
most awe  inspiring,  so  pompous  and 
gr^nd,  dressed  in  the  height  of  style; 
he  wore  kid  gloves — -a  rarity  for  men 
at  that  time — long  white  cuffs,  gold 
headed  cane,  and  looked  neither  to  the 
right  nor  left.  When  he  was  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  considered  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  America,  it  seemed 
/as  if  royalty  had  come  to  town. 

Springfield  at  that  time  was  a  small 
country  town  of  16,000  inhabitants,  and 
the  simple  life  prevailed. 

There  was  not  a  particle  of  avarice 
in  Lincoln's  makeup.  Greediness'  of 
wealth  was'  absolutely  foreign  to  his 
nature.  He  only  wanted  money  suffi- 
cient to  pay  ordinary  expenses.  The 
salient  traits  of  his  character  were  his 
kindness  and  patience,  his  integrity, 
humor,  patriotism  and  ambition,  and 
his  mental  and  physical  courage.  He 
never  betrayed  a  cause,  a  party  or  a 
friend. 

The  following  shows  Lincoln's  care 


of  trust  funds  and  his  unflinching  and 
unswerving  integrity: 

"While  he  was  Postmaster  of  New  Salem, 
after  his  removal  to  Springfield,  the  trav- 
elling post  office  agent  or  inspector  came 
to  him  to  settle  up  the  post  office  collec- 
tions. Lincoln  paid  him  with  the  identical 
silver,  consisting  of  quarters  and  twelve  and 
a  half  cent  pieces,  or  bits  as  we  called 
them.  All  had  been  safely  stored  away 
by  him  in  an  old  sock,  which  he  had 
placed  in  his  trunk  ready  any  day  for  an 
Immediate  settlement  of  his  official  account. 

In  private  life  William  Jayne  was  a 
physician,  consequently  he  had  access 
to  the  Lincoln  home  more  intimately 
than  other  friends.  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  we  read  of  what  he  says  in  regard 
t6  Lincoln's  home  life: 

The  husband  was  kind  and  considerate. 
The  wife  bright,  impulsive,  educated, 
geneious,  industrious  and  lovable:  a  good 
wife  and  a  fond  mother.  My  recollection 
is  that  she  was  also  a  fine  looking  woman. 

Lincoln  was  modest,  of  rather  a  retiring 
disposition,  e.ven'  after  he  was  named  for 
President.  He  was  disinclined  to  notoriety. 
When  Mr.  Scrlpps  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
wanted  to  gather  material  for  a  campaign 
•biography,  Lincoln  hesitated  whether  to 
iiid  the  publication  or  not.     He  said: 

"There  Is  no  romance  nor  Is  there  any- 
thing heroio  in  my  early  life.  The  story 
of  my  life  can  be  condensed  Into  one  line, 
and  that  line  you  can  find  in  Gray's 
"Elegy": 
"  'The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.' 

"This  is  all  you  or  any  one  can  make 
out   of  me   or  my  early.  life." 

What  pathos!  recalling  the  early  days  of 
penury  and  want. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  personal  appearance 
is  much  discussed  at  present,  owing  to 
the  Barnard  statue.  As  I  remember 
him  he  was  gentlemanly  in  appear- 
ance, always  wore  a  silk  hat,  and  al- 
though he  leaned  forward  in  walking 
he  was  not  round  shouldered,  nor  had 
he  abnormally  large  feet,  hands  and 
neck. 

Mr.  Lincoln  stood  very  erect,  with 
head  thrown  back,  and  made  a  fine 
appearance  when  speaking  before  an 
audience.  He  shook  hands  with  me 
and  said,  "Good-by,  little  sister,"  the 
day  before  leaving  Springfield  for 
Washington. 

I  possess  a  picture  of  Lincoln  in- 
dorsed by  his  friends  as  the  best  like- 
ness ever  taken.  Just  as  he  was 
seated  before  the  camera  he  ran  his 
fingers  through  his  hair,  saying:  "I 
want  to  look  natural.  My  friends 
would  not  know  me  with  my  hair  plas- 
tered down."  This  picture  was  taken 
in  1862  without  a  beard. 

I  will  finish  with  one  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's humorous  fctories:  "We  once  had 
in  Springfield  a  colored  family,  the 
head  of  which  was  what  is  known  as 
a  'no  account  nigger.'  He  would  get 
drunk,  whip  his  wife  and  scold  his 
children,  but  he  would  not  work  or 
take  proper  care  of  his  family.  The 
wife,  becoming  impatient,  consulted 
the  pastor  of  her  church  on  what  to 
do  with  her  worthless  husband.  The 
pastor  said  to  her:  'Be  patient  with 
your  husbajnd  and  set  him  a  good  ex- 
ample. You  will  pour  coals  of  fire 
on  his  head  in  that  way.'  The  wife  re- 
plied: 'That  would  do  no  good;  I  have 
already  poured  bilin'  water  on  him 
and  it  don't  scarcely  take  the  dander 
out  of  his  hair.' " 

Carrie  H.  Gehrmank. 

Montc  -^s,  N.  J.,  February  11- 
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HOW  IT  LOOKS  IN  FREEVILLE. 


A  Man  Who  Knew  Lincoln 

By  A.  B.  GENUNG 

A  singular  tragedy  threw  a  member  of  my  family 
into  brief  contact  with  a  young  fellow  named  Abe 
Lincoln. 

My  great-uncle's  name  was  Christopher  Peron 
Genung,  son  of  a  pioneer  here  in  Tompkins  County.  He 
had  married  a  girl  named  Lozetta  Haywood 

Then  in  the  summer  of  1826 
the  blow  fell.  Christopher  was 
away  working  on  that  hot  July 
day.  A  terrific  thunder  storm 
came  rolling  in  across  the  Cay- 
uga Lake  Valley.  Lozetta  did 
her  best  to  get  the  stock  under 
shelter  and  the  buildings 
secured.  As  she  was  running 
back  to  the  cabin  a  flash  of 
lightning   stabbed   out   of   the 
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heavens  and  left  her  lying 
there  dead  before  her  door. 
It  was  so  that  her  husband 
found    her. 

Christopher  was  half  crazed' . 
with  grief.     He  soon  bade  the 
family    goodbye    and    headed 
west,  seeking  solace  in  a  newer 
and    more   remote    country. 
•     •     • 

HE  WAS  gone  for  27  years, 
became  a  fur  trader,  scout,  In- 
dian fighter.  He  joined  the 
Illinois  Militia  as  a  scout  in 
the  Black  Hawk  War  and  it 
was  then,  in  1832,  that  he 
became  acquainted  with  a 
young  fellow  who  had  been 
chosen  captain  of  one  of  those 
companies  of  Illinois  Militia. 
The  young  fellow  was  Abe 
Lincoln. 


CHRISTOPHER  DE- 
SCRIBED young  Lincoln  a  s 
"the  tallest,  gawkiest  man  in 
the  army" — also  the  best  wrest- 
ler in  his  company.  Abe  was 
very  popular.  He  was  only 
23  at  that  time  but  those  fron- 
tiersmen  liked   him. 

Lincoln,  in  contrast  to  my 
uncle,  regretted  the  Indian 
war.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
men  of  that  day  who  was 
sensitive  to  the  plight  of 
those    native    Americans. 


o 


AT  THE  TIME  of    the  war  - 

with  Black  Hawk,  Lincoln  was 
just  getting  interested  in  poli- " 
tics. 

His  ability  to  talk  simply 
and  straight  to  the  point,  his 
height  (6  feet,  4  inches),  his 
dynamic  way  of  telling 
stories  and  holding  people's 
interest,  all  gave  him  politi- 
cal   leverage. 

Talk  circulated  around  of 
his  intended  campaign  for  the 
state  legislature.  He  did  run 
later  that  year  and  was  de- 
feated. But  two  years  after- 
ward he  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  on  the  Whig  ticket. 

That  was   the   beginning   of' 
a  career   in   politics   that  was 
to  take  the  gangling  rail-splitter    : 
to  the   White   House   and  for-    , 
ever    into    the    hearts    of    the 
people. 
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Geyer  Cites  Interesting 
Bits  of  Lincoln's  Career 


President  of  Wayne  Company  in  Address  at  Simpson 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Describes  Incidents  in 
Emancipator's  Life  Not  Generally  Stressed  in 
Biographies.   ^  Wo^Ww^a  v  .«  -* » 

Interesting  facts  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  were  described  by 
Ben  F.  Geyer,  president  of  the  Wayne  Company,  in  an  address  deliv 
ered  at  the  Simpson  M.  E.  Church.  The  intense  humanness  of  the 
Great  Emancipator  was  shown  by  Mr.  Geyer  to  have  been  one  of  Lin- 
coln's great  characteristics. 

"The  emancipation  proclamation 
had  been  given  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sideration by  President  Lincoln  for 
some  time  prior  to  its  issuance,"  Mr. 
Geyer  said. 

"There  was  no  question  as  to  his 
right  to  issue  it,  nor  any  question  as 
to  the  justice  of  issuing  it,  but  he 
felt  that  it  should  be  issued  at  a 
propitious  time,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
war  seemed  to  be  adverse  to  the 
Union  arms,  he  withheld  public  is- 
suance of  the  proclamation  until 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  Antietom. 
Immediately  following  this  victory 
Mr.  Lincoln  summoned  his  cabinet. 
'Gentlemen,'  he  said,  'I  want  your  at- 
tention.' He  laid  the  historic  paper 
upon  the  table.  'Gentlemen,'  he  de- 
clared, 'I  don't  want  your  advice 
as  to  whether  I  shall  issue  this  docu- 
ment or  not,  for  that  I  have  deter- 
mined myself.  If  you  have  sugges- 
tions concerning  minor  points,  when 
vou  have  heard  it  read,  I  will  hear 


them.'  He  then  added,  in  a  lower 
tone  of  voice,  'I  have  not  consulted 
any  one.  I  promised  myself,  I  told 
the  Lord.' 

"Secretary  Seward  turned  to  Lin- 
coln and  asked  him:  'What  did  I 
hear  you  say.'  Mr.  Lincoln  faced 
full  upon  the  secretary  and  replied: 
'Secretary  Seward,  I  told  the  Lord 
that  if  he  would  drive  the  rebels  out 
of  Maryland,  I  would  emancipate  the 
slaves,  and  I  will  drf  it.' 

"President  Lincoln  waited  a  day  or 
two  at  City  Point,  just  east  of  Rich- 
mon,  Va.,  prior  to  the  fall  of  Rich- 
mond. As  soon  as  Richmond  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Northern  Army, 
Mr.  Lincoln  went  into  the  city  and 
was  recognized.  The  people  followed 
in  such  tremendous  crowds,  espe- 
cially the  negroes,  that  it  became 
necessary   for   him   to   stop    and   ad- 
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dress  them.  He  said:  'My  poor 
friends,  you  are  free — free  as  the  air. 
You  can  cast  off  the  name  of  slave 
and  trample  on  it.  It  will  come  to 
you  no  more.  Liberty  is  your  birth- 
right. God  gave  it  to  you,  as  he 
gave  it  to  others,  and  it  is  a  sin  that 
you  have  been  deprived  of  it  for  so 
many  years.  But  you  must  try  to 
deserve  this  priceless  boon.  Let  the 
world  see  that  you  merit  it  and  are 
able  to  maintain  it  by  good  works.' 
Outstanding  Writings. 

"Two  of  the  most  outstanding  writ- 
ings in  Mr.  Lincoln's  career  are  the 
first  and  second  inaugural.  The  first 
inaugural  address  was  given  under 
very  adverse  and  trying  conditions, 
but  the  closing  indicates  clearly  the 
general  characteristic  of  the  man. 
Standing  in  front  of  the  unfinished 
Capitol  building,  realizing  that  the 
South  was  rapidly  seceding  and  sepa- 
rating from  the  rest  of  the  Union,  he 
closed  with  his  memorial  words: 
'The  mystic  chords  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  heart  and 
.hearthstone  throughout  this  broad 
land,  shall  again  swell  the  chorus 
!of  the  Union  when  touched,  as  sure- 
,'ly  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels 
of  our  nature.' 

"General  George  B.  Pickett  at 
one  tme  lived  at  Quincy,  111.  He  was 
a  son  of  a  Southerner  and  had  betn 
sent  to  Quincy,  111.,  to  study  law, 
much  against  his  wish.  He  finally 
induced  Lincoln  to  get  him  an  ap- 
pointment as  a  cadet  to  West  Point, 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  did,  and  which 
created  a  life-long  friendship. 

"When  the  war  broke  out  General 
George  Pickett  resigned  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  Army  and  returned 
south.  It  was  this  same  General 
Pickett  whose  legions  formed  on  the 
third  day  of  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, and  were  marched  across  a 
mile  of  open  territory  into  the  hell 
or  shot  and  canister  from  the  north- 
ern heights  to  make  the  futile  attack, 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  General 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

"General  Pickett's  wife  lived  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  the  day  follow- 
ing the  fire  of  April  3,  there  was  a 
rap  at  the  door  of  the  house.  The 
servants  had  all  run  away.  The  city 
was  full  of  Northern  troops,  so  says 
Mrs.  Geore  E.  Pickett,  and  'my  en- 
vironment had  not  taught  me  to  love 
them.  With  my  baby  in  my  arms  I 
answered  the  knock,  opened  the  door 
and  looked  at  a  tall,  sad-faced  man, 
who  asked  with  the  accent  of  the 
North:  'Is  this  George  Pickett's 
place?'  'This  is  General  Pickett's 
home,  sir,'  I  responded,  'but  he  is  not 
here.'  'I  know  that,  ma'am,  I  know 
where  George  Pickett  is,'  he  answer- 
ed, 'but  I  just  wanted  to  see  his 
place.  Down  in  old  Quincy,  111., 
where  I  used  to  hear  George  Pickett 
whistle  the  songs  of  Virginia  in  his 
birdlike  notes,  I  have  heard  him  de- 
scribe his  home  until  in  spirit  I  have 
been  here  many  times.  I  have  smell- 
ed  the  roses:  seen  the  borders  of  hy- 
acinths in  the  springtime  and  the 
lilies  of  the  valley  blooming  in  the  j 
chimney  corner;  the  beds  of  violets, 
the  rows  of  beehives,  and  the  lily 
beds  that  bees  knew  had  been  plant- 


ed  just  for  them.  I  have  sat  on  the 
back  porch  and  listened  to  the  music 
as  his  sister  Virginia,  of  whom  he 
was  so  proud,  sang  in  that  glorious 
voice  he  told  me  about  and  I  have 
swung  in  his  old  swing  here  while 
the  moon  and  I  watched  and  waited 
for  the  old  cat  to  die.  So,  I  wanted 
to  see  the  place.' 

Just  Pickett's  Friend. 

"Mrs.  Pickett  said:  'I  listened, 
wondering  who  he  could  be,  until  he 
had  finished,  and  then  he  said.  'I  am 
Abraham  Lincoln.'  'The  President,'  I 
gasped.  'No,  No — just  Abraham 
Lincoln,  George  Pickett's  friend.' 

"  'I  am  George  Pickett's  wife  and 
this  is  his  baby,'  was  all  that  I  could 
say. 

"  'The  baby  reached  out  his  arms 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  took  him,  a  look  of 
tenderness  almost  divine  glorifying 
his  sad  face.  I  have  never  seen  that 
expression  on  any  other  face.  The 
little  one  opened  his  mouth  and  in- 
sisted upon  giving  his  father's  friend 
a  dewy  baby  kiss.  As  he  handed 
back  the  baby  to  me,  Mr.  Lincoln 
shook  his  long  hand  at  him  and  said: 

"  'Tell  your  father,  the  rascal,  that 
I  could  almost  forgive  him  anything 
for  the  sake  of  those  bright  eyes  and 
that  baby  kiss.' 

"  'The  tone  of  his  voice  touched  all 
the  chords  of  life  to  music  and  I 
marvelled  no  more  at  my  soldier- 
husband's  love  for  him  even  through 
the  bitterness  of  the  years.' 

"A  Democratic  lawyer  in  Chicago, 
Mr.  U.  F.  Linder,  said  soon  after  Mr. 
Lincoln's  death: 

"  'I  was  introduced  to  him  at  the 
hotel  in  Charleston,  111.,  in  the  year 
1835.  There  struck  me  then  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  man,  the 


expression  of  goodness  and  kindness 
which  gleamed  in  his  eyes  and  which 
sat  there  all  the  days  of  his  life;  and 
it  has  seemed  to  me  a  hundred  times 
since  I  have  heard  of  his  assassina- 
tion, that  no  man  could  have  looked 
in  his  face  and  assassinated  him.' 
Remarkable  Records. 

"Let  me  close  with  the  closing  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  written 
records  of  Lincoln.  This  is  consider- 
ed by  some  to  be  the  greatest  rhetor- 
ical effort  he  ever  made.  It  is  his 
second  inaugural  address,  very  short, 
delivered  March  4,  18  65,  and  it  con- 
tains much,  if  not  all,  of  Lincoln's 
philosophy  of  life  and  is  a  splendid 
guide  as  such.  j 

"This  inaugural  address  closed  as  ] 
follows: 

"  'Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do 
we  pray  that  this  mighty  scourge  of 
war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if 
God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all 
the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondsman's 
two  hundred  fifty  years  of  unrequit- 
ed toil  shall  be  sunk  and  until  every 
drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash 
shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  by 
the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be 
said,  that  'the  judgments  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  alto- 
gether." With  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in 
the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  th'e 
right,  let  us  finish  the  work  we  are 
in,  to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds, 
to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and 
orphans.  To  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace  among  ourselves  and  with 
all  nations.'  " 
all  nations.' 


J> 


BEYER  GIVESJJNCOLN  TALK 

Wayne  Co.  Head  to  Make  Ad- 
dress At  £ogansportT r  |   . 

B.  F.  Geyer,  president  of  the 
Wayne  Company,  will  be  the  chief 
I  speaker  at  the  annual  Lincoln  Day 
!  banquet  to  be  held  at  Logansport, 
;  by  the  Cass  County  Republican  Club. 
!  Mr  Geyer  will  give  a  Lincoln  ad- 
I  dress  at  the  banquet  which  is  to  be 
j  held  at  the  Memorial  Home  at  6:.5l> 
o'clock  Wednesday  evening. 

The  committees  in  charge   of  the 

program  expect  that  about  400  guests 

will    attend    the    banquet.      A    short 

I  musical  program  will  be  included  in 

the  entertainment. 
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